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This summary evaluation report is a short synopsis of the first year's 
activities of the Resource Vocational Program. It operated as a pilot pro- 
ject providing career development and vocational education services to a 
group of mild • to^bderate handicappe;d youth, located at two high schools 
witbiri the Salt Lake City Sehbbl District. 

The goal of the Resource VbcatibnaT Prbgram-is to provid^ employafeiHty 
develdpment services in the least restrictive ehvirdnmeht to a group of rriild 
to moderate handicapped youth, the Program will assist students in becoming 
socially independent * vocationally skilled and able to bbtairi ah earned ii^- 
come at a 30b which the student has found personally satisfying. 

> 

[this summary evaluation report shall describe our successes as well as 
our failures; it is only in knowing both thgt we will.be able to make the 
necessary changes to facilitate achieving our goal. The conte,nts of this 
report will provide a brief program description outlining th$ scope and na- 
ture of the problem. It will provide a description of the clients whom the 

~_ ; ;__ - ^ ^ _. _ 

program serves. It will describe services which are available to the client^, 
family and the employer. It will also describe programs of a similar nature 
which are operating locally arid throughout the country. 

This will be augmented By a 'report from an independent internal evalua- 
tor describing the function of the program as seen by an independent third 
party. The concluding section of this report contains a brief surrmary state- 
ment highlighting the program's major accomplishments and a future perspective 

on where the problems are. If* also 'includes prograrmiing strategies which we 

_______ ^ - s;. 

have developed to resolve those problems for the next operating year. * 



NEED FOR ASSISTANCE 

The foUow^g public laws create a respohsibi ity to insure that the 

special needs of handicapped students are being fulfilled: * 

Public haw: 94^132, The Education For All itia^di capped Children Act 
of n975 , which mandates a "free appropriate public education" in the 
"least restrictive setting" to all persons between the ages of three 
and twenty-one. 



Se^ction t§l .al4 of the law states: "'Special Education** means spe- 
4cia]ly designed lYistruetion. . . to meet the unique heeds of a handicapped 
child." 

Public Law 94-482^ The^VbcatibnaT Education-Act of 1976 , extends help 
to hahdicajaped and disabled individuals of all ages who need vocational 
education services. 

Public Law 94-482 also recjui res 'that vdeatibnal educatidh planning be 
coordinated with the student's Individualized Education Program (lEP). 

. Section 5G4 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 prdhibits discriminafa'on 
against handicapped pedple dh the_part df_afiy_ agency { including school 
districts) that receives federal funds. It alsd reaffirms the right of 
f the handicapped td receive apprdpriate career arid vdcatidrial training 
bppdrturiities. 

Public Law 9D-576^ The Vdcatidrial Education Amendments of 196^ 3 man- 
dated vdcatidrial educatidri for studerits with special needs* Theter^ / 
"special rieeds" refers td both handicapped arid disadvantaged students ^ 
implyirig the need fdr special iristructiorial services. The 'Amend^ment . 
defines Vdcatidrial educatidri for disadvantaged or handicapped persons 
ai iricludirig special education programs ^nd services.. These services , 
shduld be designed to iriable disadvantaged or handicapped^rsons to f 
achieve vdcatidrial education obaectivesthatwguldgthe be beyond 
their reach as a result of thefr tiandicapping^ condition. | 

In 1975, it was rep0t;ted that handicapped persons represerited only 1.7% 
of the total students enrdlted in vdcatidrial educatidri classes iri the nation 
(bee - 1975). Also, it has beeri repdrted that twd-thirds df the vocational 
education provided td handicapped studerits is trairiirig riot iritended to pre- 
pare students for the dpen market. 

Likewise, most handicapped students receiving vocational education are 
placed in special classes (Bureau of Economic and Business .Research, 1974). 



A study by 6rdlih (1973) iridi dated that the majority of the teacher training 
schools surveyed did not offer Career Education as part of the Spec^ial Edu- 
cation currieulum. 

More recently on December 19* 1978* the Office for Givil Rights repor- 
ted that handicapped students werg hot ehroned in significant numbers in 
vocational education programs. Instructors are often reluctant to accept 
handicapped students in regular classroom settings* even When special acco- 
modations are hot needed. * ° . ^ 

5 

In February of 1979* Edwin Martin* Bureau Of Education of the Handi- 
capped Chief* pointed out that handicapped adolescents who aren't college 
bduhd can get through high school without a job skill* after graduation, 
they end up on the rehabilitation counselor's doorstep. The idea Is that 
when a youngster reaches junior or senior high, people from the various 
state -agencies should sit down together and determine how best to serve him 
or her. According to Martin, the total number of children reported by 
states that are being serviced under the Education For All Handicapped Chil- Q 
dren Act, P.L. 94-142, is lower than HEW projections. One reason for the . 
above may be that the handicapped students are dropping out of high school 
because of a lack of appropriate educational services. 

There is little, if any, evidence of cohcerh for the handicapped stu- 
dent who leaves school lacking skills necessary to survive in the Working 
world. According to a report from the National Association of State Boards ^ 
of Education released in September, 1979, it appears that althoufgh P.L. 94-482* 
Ibe Education Amendemnt of 1976, sets aside 10 percent of vocational education 




basic grants for' handicapped students* the U.S. Office of Education identifies 
only tw6' percent of the total enrQ'llment in vocatiohat education programs as 
handicapped. * • , * ' ' * 

"Vocational education programs for the handicapped should, but do not, 
provide a continuJm of service^', the report.^ays. This would include regular 
vocational education that can be accessetl by handicapped student^; adapted f 
vocational education programs that are modified to accomodate specraj educa- 
tion eligible students; special vocational education designed for tho^e 
students whose impairment is so severe as to preclude success in a regular 
vocational education program; individual vocational training tailored to 
rteet individual needs; and pre-vbcational assessment for handicapped students. 

Despite the assets, possessed M's many handicapped students, the hard 
fact is that as a group they remain less prepared and less skilled to fj^c- 
tidh in a competitive world. This lack of appropriate preparation and 
training hurts the handicapped student in several ^ways: 

1. Effects student*s ability to find and maintain employment. 

2. Limits student' s' upward mobility. _ 

3. Stud&nts receive less satisfaction from work. 

4. Quality of life is significantly inferior. 

5. At age 3d, the individual is dissatisfied 
with educational ctevelopmeht. 

During the 1979-80 school year^ the fbllbwirig- cdriditions existed in 
the Salt Lake City School District: 

* Insufficient district plans or policies existed which 

outlined how vocational education classes could or 

should be moSified to acebmodate students with special 
needs* 

* Salt Lake eitySchool District had not provided any 
in-service training tb vocational educators on how to 

educate special needs learners. , ' 



* The maJoVJty of the vocational education 

hot aimed with providing students with entry-level skills 
or open/elptry/open exit scheduling. 

* Therewas not a policy for the district regarding the ^ 
status or plans for providing vocational educatfon to 

S handicapped in-schoo1 youth. 

* ken Jensen, Research Analyst for dob Service states, 
"For_Salt Lake County Tn_1979, there were 11,566 unem- 
pToyed individuals.^ Thirty-six percent (36%) or 4,166 
individuals were between the ages of 16 and 21'^ There- 
fore, it would appear that Salt take Gity School District 
is located in an area of high youth unemployment. 

The^ Resource Vocational Program was then created to work towards 
solving problems which prevented handicapped students from maximizing 
their career potential. 
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REVENUE: 



State/Federal. Set Aside * PL94/142 $31,105.00 



EXPtENDIJURES: ] 

Salary Gbeirdinator 
Salary H^st High IhstriJctor 
Salary East High IiTstWctor 
Salary Secretary , 



^ S u p p 1 i e s 

feage / 
tr. - Services 
ephbhe 
Equi pmeht 

Beti remeht 
FIGA 

Heal th Insurance 
Indi rect Costs 



Consultants 




$13,613.47 
4,276.28 
4,276.29 
788. 8B 

1 ,330.00 
391 . IZ 
5-95.07 
308.87 
332. 71 

2,342.99 
1,205.35 
Vl i047 ..00 

. 597.00 



$31 ,105.00 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



The Resource Vocational Program during its .first year was opera- 
tional at East and West Hi^ Schools, located in the Salt Lake City School 
District. Tt was supported by monies "set aside from the implementation 

of Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handica:$ped Children Act of 

_ _j' __ _ 

1975. The program operated within the high schools' regular resource pro- 
grams to provide supportive vocational and career development services to 
lid mild to moderate disabled high school students. ;* 

.The staffing pattern for the 1979-80 school year consisted of the 

\ ..... . ■ ■ 

following personnel: ■ ■ ' ^ 



WOB&M - whose primary responsibility was to 

establish, design and implement a vocational arid career delivery 
service system for handicapped high school students being served 
In resource programs; The program eobrdiriatdr was respdrisible 
for the total operation of the program which iridlucgdhiririg 
arid providing supervisibri arid directidri to the program staff, 
assuring mairiteriariee of existirig cbmrnuriity linkages ^ establish- , 
ing riew linkages rieeessary to achieve. the successful outcome, 
arid servirig as a chief liasori with all cdmmUriity linkages. 

The coordinator also administered the .operation of the pro- 
gram, and. had the responsibility'of assuring appropriate _ 
reporting procedures, accurate fiscal management arid fiscal 
reporting for money set aside for use in the program. 

PROGRAM INSTRUCTORS - Located tit East High and West High 
School, the program instructors were pr re^porisible 
for curriculum tnstrucJi on .irt^t^ Room for aid in 

developing a vocationaT^compbnent to the lEP.' 

Respbrisibilities also iRcluded tbe* admiriistration of vo- 
cational testing ir^trumen^s, providing work exggrience 
options arid jbb pia?fenjer^ opportunities, for students. ^^^^^^^^^ 
erisured effective employer/studentirelationsMp?'. They 
also to act as a referrSl source. to other community agenci 
and to keep accurate and concise information on each student 
whom the program served. 



PROGRAM- SECRETARY - The Secretary was -re§j3bhsible for mailing 
gut requests for informatiohi typing cbrrespohdenee, answering 
the telephones and performing various office duties. 

SRIOAl- VOCATIONAL TUTOF(: - The -tutor's primary responsibility 
was to> assist the vocational instructdrs 'in the classrooms ,jpri- 
marily\-helping_the handicapped students Js well as the regular 
students , amd to" obtain a better understanding of the vocational 
material wfjwch the instructor. presented. 

PROGRAM CONSULTANT - The consultant was contracted to provide 
technical assistance to the prdgram staff in developing and im- 
plementing an evaluation'design. 

The Resource Vdcatidhal Program consists of four major components: 
1. CAREER AWARENESS 



^ ■ A) Career Exploration 

B) Career Guidance 

C) Vocational Evaluation 

2. EMPLOYMENT SKILLS 

A) Life Skirls Training 

B) Experience Work Optidhs ' 

C) Job Seeking Skills Training 

. D) Cpfitnunlty Related Skills jraihihg 

3. VOiTATIGNAL TRAINING' . * 

A) Vo?atioha] Evaluation 

B) Sbea'tioha] Skills Training ^ 

e) Vocational Training Support" Services 

4. PLACEMENT 

A) Job Placement ^ 

B) Fol low-Up 

C) Placement Support Services 



A handicapped student enrolled in the program could expect to be pro 
vided with the necessary education, vocation and socialization skills to 

s_ - S. • :; _ ■ : l. '_ __ __ _ __' _ _ : _ 

become^ a self-s,uf f icient, income earning, young adult, able to compete in 
the job market td the best of her/his^abilities. . • 



The program will address itself to insuring that the total vocation- 
al needs of these students is being fulfilled, as developed by the eouhcil 
for Exceptional Children, 1978; That ?s, to ensure. that: 

Vocatiohal education $hal1 be available as a discrete 
element on a continuum of -^career^educatioh experience 
provided for handicapped students to^^^^^^^ to 
learn about and prepare^ for w0^ 
''of occupation possibilities, the structure of the 
world of work, and job duties and r»equirements. 

. - • ■ '^^ ■ . • 

■ Appropriate pre-vocational experience shall be .pro- ^ 
vided to prepare each handicapped student for place- 
ment in vbcatibhal education. 

Everyhandicapped student shall have the opportunity 
to participate in a regular or special vocatiohal 
program in order to develop job-specific skills. 

Vocational assessment shall be provided to deterrni he 
the stujdeht's ihteresls and vocatibrial ap in . 

order tb develbpi ah appropriate individualized educa- ' 
tioh program. ^ 

' ■ " . < ■ . :, •- ■ ■ • ■ - . 

Supportive, services shall be provided as needed to 
maxim^'ze a '/handicapped studeht's pbtenti a 
cess in^ regUUr or specially designed vocat 
_ ; eduea^ibrf program. - ; • .; 

Work expefie'hce dptions. shall, be available- to help 
• hahdicapffid students -bridge the , . 

■ ■ ' J. ' ' school p®;gram and the world of w * ^ - 

Vbcatibnal counseling and job placement 
4P Services shall be provided to assist the handi- 
capped students in securing and maintaining jobs 
suitable to their abilities* a^ 

: The Resource Vocationatl Program is a laisdh feet^^ cdmrtiuhity^ based 
programs and handicapped ydutK. It ensures a successful tran^'iti bn^ from 
i school - to the common ityV pjovi ding th^^ Skills that are necessary for 

*:S'tlCCeSS.. ■■ ' " ■ - ■ - ' ■ y, _ ; ^ . , , v; • . .' . . ' ' 
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IDENTIFICAT 4 0N OF C LIENTS ^S^VED 



Thg Resource Vocational Program is designed to work witti a 
distinct group of stiid?nts who- have already been defined as- "handi- 
capped" or req^uirihg 'special needs'. For a^definition of specific 

^handicapping cdhditiohs, the reader is referred tb Appendix "A"": 
^ . . - . ^ ^ _ - • . 

^ ^ The Program is not involved in determinihg eligibility into 

the Resource Program. The Resource Vocational Program worked with 

ei iehts who were already identified and assessed by the Special 

Education Staff and placed in a Resource Room settjjig:^ 

5»' 
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Due to a wide range of studenjt handicaps in the Resource Rooms 
students vary a great deal from each other in terms of their behav- 
iors, thought processes, and academic abilities. 

It should be stresse^d that ev^ry individual exhil?its some ma 1- • 

adaptive behaviors. Furthermore^ many normal individuals temporarily 

..... ^ ^ ,. ^ . 

exhibit a number of behaviors characteristic of indi^vlduals with 
learning problems.- Maladaptive behavior, thoiKffit disorders f^^^ aca- 
demic deficits should be viewed as 'patholoatcal only when they are 
demonstrated to a marked extent and over a period of time. 

This does not mean that preventative action should be taken only 
after the individual has shown a severe and chronic learning diffi- 
culty. It does mean that the individual will not be considered to 
have a serious problem bh the basis of an isolated incident or a 
temporary condition. i 

The fdllowihg characteristics represent a composite of students 
typically found in the Resource program. For a detailed discussion 
of these characteristics^ the reader is referred to Section "B" of 
the Appendix. - 

I. SeeiAL AND BEHAVIOR CHARACTERISTICS 

A. Low self-concept 

B. Disturbed relations with peers 

C. Inappropriate relationship to teachers,' 
parents and other authority figures 

D. Other signs of behavior/emotional problems. 

E. Deficit? in speech and language 

F. Disordered temporal relationships 

112) 



11. BISeRBERS 6F THINKING PROCESSES 



A. Poor ability for abstract reasoning 

B. thinking Generally concrete 

Ci Bifficulties in concept formation 

D. : TKinking frequently disdrgahized"*^ 



E. Poor short term and long term memory 

F. Thinking sometiitles autistic 



III. ACADEMIC BI SABI L I T I TES 



B. 



A. 



Reading di sabi 1 i ties - 
Arithmetic disabilities 



C. Spelling disabilities 

B. Poor printing, writing; or (^rawing abilities 

E. Vari ability _in_ performance <rom day to day or 
even hour to hour 

F. Poor ability to organize work 

G. Slowness in finishing .work 

H. Frequent cdhfusioh about instructions ^ yet 
success with verbal tasks 
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This seetibn describes several related programs which are currently 
operating Ibtally within the state of Utah and nationally throughout the 
country. A brief narrative is provided dh each program which gives a gen- 
eral bve'rview of the function of that program. This section, in ho way, tries 
to evaluate one program -over another. It's sole purpose is to describe the^ 
fanetions and operations of other programs across the board of similar nature 

The Resource Vocatsional Program has been comprised of a variety of 
coniponents taRen frdm^these sample programs across the country. Which we feel 
we have reached ah optimal balance between other fSrbgram attempts and^match- 
ing the neeiis of the Salt t«*:e Eity Scfiool District: 

1. . DAVIS SEH90b BISTklGT - Farmingtbh, Utah 

^ This'lbcal sehbbl district has adbpted material^^ 

Central Hiehigah Universityi^speciflcaliyi VbcatiiDhal Educatibhy^ ^ 
Special Educatibn Prbdect (VESEP) . The -philbsbphy of the brigihal 
prbject fbcusedupbri a close operative wbrkihg relationship be- 
tween Vbcatibrial and Special Educattbh teachers. This comparative 
relatibriship creates the essential supportive instruction which' 
impaired learners often need_at the secondary level in order to 
be successful , in_Vbcatibnal .Education Programs and eventually, 
- ,^^ih bccupatibhs of their choice. 

' VESEP staff became aware of the Vocational teachers. need ^ have 
more than a cooperative teaching agreement. It became eviaent 
that there were certain basic skills v/tiich were critical in per- 
fdrrriihg a task. -Teachers and employers in each area recognized 
the bccupatibh heed In relating these skill's to- specific entry 
level 'abbs. . 

This VESEP sectidiy^provides instructional and supportive staff 
witha system bf surveying and developing these pre-vocational 
enabling skills in their students that will be more successful^ 
in the vbcatibhal training components ;0f their educational program. 

This material is supplemented by the Career-Related Instruction 
(CRI)* pre-vocational modules, which ar| a comp^ehenstve's^t' of' 
student oriented, individualized learning packets, designed to 
provide information on tools, technplogical skill operations and 
vocational concepts 34 occupations in ten rpajor occupational 
cluster areas. 
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The modules are designed to provide eye visual and low reading 
Vevel content, with continuous feedback through the procedure 
of questions and answers. The CRI^package is not intended to 
be used for yocatiopal skill de^^ rather is explor- 

^ atorypre-vocational orientation to the various occupations 
and occupational clusters. 

2. PROVO SCHOOL DISTRICT - Provo> Utah 

The_Provo School District believes that the most_effective_ 
learning takes place with the_provision of realistic, practical 
experiences. Therefore, the Prdvq High School Resource Program 
includes a vital work-study program^as a valuable vehicle for 
providing this realistic life-work experience. On graduation 
from Provo High Schpol Resource Program; a student will have met the 
following goals in, career education:. 

.... ^. . ^ ^ ^ 

1. They will have a knowledge of the world of work. 

2. They will have set realistic job goals. 

3. They will «be fully employed or will have specific > 
' " ' plans towards full employment. 



The Prbvo School District^prbvides two direct services to help 
accomplish these goals. First, the Provb High Work 5tudy Program, 
and second, the "job preparati bh class. 

The Provo High Work Stjjdy Prbgraft provides job training ex- 
V peri^hee in a three-year Sequential level bpment approach. 

The ih-schobl Snd ebmmunity work experieriees at the seebnd- 
. .a ry level incorporates this through actual bccupatibhal 

experiences as a laboratory setting. 

It has been ^proven beneficial for the school to provide well- 
structured dh-the-jbb work experience prior to placing students ' 
in ebmmunity work situatidris. These work experiences arenas 
similar to an attlial work situatidn as pdssible. This also 
prdyides an effective evaluatidh of the pupil in a control Ted 
work ehvirdhmeilt which can be used fdr guidance and training. 
Cdntnuhity wdrk-study cdmpliments in-schodl wdrk experience 
and provides the most practical kind of educational experience - 
possible. 

The dob Preparation Class concentrates primarily on students 
seeking vocational technical .Education which will prepare th^ 
for work in the world of paid employment. All students in the 

' - Resaarce- f rograrr^ ^t^-Provoittigh; take- this- 

class sometime during their high school experience. 
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of. ■Re'tg't^ Programs- 






the'Ji^i^ of students in a job. 

prW^S'^^^X is to have all senior students, at the time 
J gradijation,'pr^^ and occupying' permanent em- 

^^^Ibyment in our community. 

^^^--^ - - -- -- -. 

V fAREER TRAINIHG^- CENTER - Bakersfield, California 

.. _:_ __J._.^;-____ _ ' l - 

vThe Career TraTning Center_offers a_comp system 
of yocatipnal education and training for handiQapped, secon- 
dary and post-secondary students, from the metropolitan Bakers- 
field area. 

ThexCareer Trainint^ Center follows the princl^ of maintaining 
studfents-in their owrischools and academic areas while proyidihg 
the special facility for training in specific job skills. "The : 
population^.served include EMR, EH, audito^ally impaired, iyisually 
handicapped and orthbpedically Rahdicap^ed individuals* ^Ah 
adrfl t pr^gfam operat^^ evening. 
. All_stad6nts continue to be students in their regular school - 
community\ Work assignments in the cbninuhity fbllbwjCGmpletibn 
of the behavibral Objectives of each vocational skill^Jreia. 

TOTAl^ED (Te^cferi^Bp^ To Assure Learning in E^ducatidnal 

fl^iverslty) - Fbl lerton,_EaJ 11(^^1 a • ^ 

TOTAL ED is a-^pburee_specialist prog four • components : _ 

l) staff develbpraeht, 2) cbwhUriity involvement, 3) parent par- * 
ticipatibn, and 4) ihstrUctidh. It fdcUses on helping regular 
classroom teachers i both vdcatidrial and academic who acquire tjie 
skills and attitudes to ierve handicapped students with > the most 
appropriate 'edUcatidnal prdgram. ■ . 

Community ihvdivemeht fdcuses-dn creating an environment of un- 
derstanding* td help with training and eventual employment of 
hwodicapped students. Parental involvement focuses on learning 
how parents can actively participart^e within the educational 
process and gain insight into their students capabilities. 



EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM ANSWERS A NEED (WE CAN) - Fullerton 

Uhldri High bchool District; Ful lerton, California ' 7^ 

WE CAN is a process oriented project which will fa the 
development of a pre-employment training equipment to help equip 
handfcapped students with the skills and attitudes necessary to 
becdtfie independent, productive member^ of society; followed by 
an appropriate, paid, on-the-job placement. 
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Exceptional students in. WE BAN are intended to gain increased 
self-esteem which should lead to higher levels of productivity 
and a good self -concept. Educators^ particularly work-experi- 
er^e coordinators, involved with the vocational prograittning 
for these students will gain "the knowledge of skills and atti- 
tudes necessary to «erve the handicapped effectively. Special 
educators will tJecbme involved with the pre-employment training 
curriculum for the exceptional students with related assessment 
components. 



6. ^eWARDSVILLE COMMUNITY UNIT BISTRKTI? - Edwardsvill^^ Illinois ^ 

in order to identify Special Needs students, Edwardsville has 
developed a compreherisi ve identification system v^ich does not 
require the use of a computer. 0nce identified, students are- 
provided with services within the mainstream of regular voca- 
tional prpgrani whenever possible. Acurriculum revision process * 
which involves the guidance of Vocational and Special Education 
departments also facilitates the mainstreaming of handicapped 
. and disadvantaged styjdehts. - 

Pfpcesses and materials to assilt special needs students have been 
developed by the staff through mini-grants.^ An in-service staff 
deyelopment program was implemented to supply' the staff with know- ^ 
ledge^and expertise needed to provide services and -meet the 
special needs of students. 



7. SAUK A REA CAREER CENTE R ^SA(a>) - Crestwddd, Illinois 

The SAUK Area Career Center has developed a speeial needs team tb_ 
i provide_services to handicapped anit^disadvantaged students in the^ 
• mainstreaSed program. : ' . ^ 

. The special nfe^§^ team consists of ^ three Special Educatlbn.teachers 
who work cooperatively with the Vocational teachers^t :SACG._ The 
f ocus_pf _ the servi ces of SACC 1 s' the develt)pment_4Kd irapl imentatton^ 
of individualized 'instruction programs for eaol^^fpeciai nee^^^ 
student. This planning is a cooperative effort between th^e specie! 
needs team and the vocational teacher. 

Vocational evaluation and career exploration activities are a'vailabl 
to incoming students^ _Results_of these evaluations are used to pre- 
pare the indi-vidualtzedt program. A_competeiicy-based curriculum has 
been deyeloped througfr in-'service activities. Tests for special 
needs students have beep designated and pro.vide a base for the 
Special Needs teachers f to use in preparing individual objecttves. 
Pre-employment training is a part of each vocational^ program's 
competency based curriculum. 
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8, PROJ ECT SKILL - Ma dison, Wisconsin 

pROdECT SiaLL_was develope^^ in response to a eoneerri for expanding 
the employment opportunities for persons with disabil ities. As 
s growing attention focused on this population's virtually untapped 
man-power resource, professional rehabilitation personnel ^as welT 
as parents and the individuals themselves) became more vocal about 
the lack of_transitional training and adijUstment opportunities for 
^ persons with disabilities. 

PROJECT SKitt was conceivedand ordered to test the feasibility of 
one abroach to providing employment for the population. The focus 
of atte/ition was narrowed to. persons either miTdly mentally-retarded 
or restored emotionally-disturbed. 

Job Development :;;-_a key to the_success of PROJECT SKILL^ was the 
process by which parnianent state, civil -service job ctpening| were 
obtained. U involved persuading civil servic^fe hiring authorities 
to utilize the project as a source for filling some appropriate 
^ vacancies. The process_of recruitment and intake was to provide 
employers with the trainees who could, with proper training and ^ 
su^port^ meet the minimurii^requirements of the Job for which they 
were^eleeted; The elemeRts of the- process weVe: ijret-rui tmeht'i 
2) pre-screening, 3)^ cfvil service examination, and 4) final 
selection - ^ ^ . . 

Training includes providing infbnTiatiQh,_instrJcti6n and discus- 
sion sessions for the trainees,' eo-wbrkers^ supervisors, training' 
directors^ persbririel managers, administrators, project staff and • 
referral agency personnel. , 

The general conclusidri is that particular schedules and relation- 
ships can be varied sdmewha^t wi th individual situations. In aVl ' 
si:t4jations, however^ the foil owing, seem to be, a necessity: 

a. -understanding by all key persons of their respbrt- 
. Sibil i ties ^ - • - 

' b. an effectiv^^communicatibri system.' * 

9. HANBICAPPED OUT-OF-SCRQ.eb YOUTH - St. Palal ; »1iwiesota 

^ ----- - - *- - - J _ _ 

' The St. Paul Public School ' s Special Education Handicapped students 
model program is based on the out-of-school youth program^- a 
vocational oriented program serving 250 handicapped 'student drop- 
outs in it's second year of operation. The model prbgram cbnsists 
^ of six components: 1) /Education eompbhent ^ 

A. Basic Skills _ 

B. tife-Survi vial Skills 
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2) Name/ school component 
' A. Social Services 

' B. Home/school commuhicatioh laisori 

3) Vdcatidhal_cdmponent :^ • 

A. Career Exploration 

B. Work Experience 

f 4) Student Advocacy component 

* A. Communttiy Agencies 

B. Court System 

5) Outreach component 

A. Child Find 

B. Assessment 

6) ProQeet Qufreach 
A. Diseemi nation 

' B. Repl icatibn # V. 

> _ • ~» 

As a result of completing this program ^ a handicapped student will 

become ah independent self-sufficient person. 

- , ' .1 

t The overall objective of this> program is to maintain a model pro-/ 
r gram to serve 250 but-bf-schddl handicapped youth; 30% of who will 
be economically disadvantaged in St, Paul . And then to i^eplicate 
this model in five east-metrd districts all within, 35 miles of ^ __ 
St. Paul^_ It is the ihteht of the program to provide a^new approach 
to the delivery df service. The program will addressitself to 
^ meeting, the tdtal heeds of these students. That is, meeting their 
academic heeds^ meeting their healih 1 ivihg skill nee^ds^ meeting 
their voaifctiohal heeds^ meeting their*soc1a1 and emotional needs, 
, and miffing -th^ir-commUhity interaction needs. . 



r 
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*■ _ '_ _ 

SUMMARY OF INDEPENDENT INTERNAL EVALUATOR'S REPORT 

In April of 1980, the Resotirce Vocational Program contracted w-ith 
ah individual to provide an iridepehderit evaluation of the program's 
bperatidh. The resulting ddcumeht ifah ,be found in its ehtirety 'ih 
Appendix "C" of this report. . ' 

pfhe fbl]dwihg is a condensed view^df the findings and reeonirrienda- 
tidris df the internal evaluatdr: • 

^ ^PERSONNEL PARTICIPATION ' , 



V Staff j Percent of Time Total Hours : 

Program Coordinator _ j 100.01,^ 1,695' 

Program Instructor (East Hi^h)' 62.5%^ 1,000 

* Program Instructor (West High) "62.5% 1,000 

. Curriculum Developer 25.0% - * 400 



TOTAL - . 4,096 



STUDENT P. 



jhe program served one-hOndred and eleven (111) students 
with the average student spending 90 minutes per week in 
the program. 

p^cyocATtfjNAL MpnUlES ' 

™^ , , ^ - • - - - - • ^ 

■^The Curriculum Developer created eight (8) pre-vdeational 
modules^ each of which contained behavioral objectives, 
lesson plans, work sheets and quizzes to evaluate the stu- 
dent^! performance. The need for this module unit was _ 
'ttffflonstrate^-^by a pre-test in which five of the 23 students 
received a score of 80% or better. 0nly two (2) students 
completed the entire pre-test and received scores df 80% 
or better. Although there were some problems with the 
construction of the pre-test, it did appear that there was 
a definite need for training in this area. ^ 

VgeATIQNAb' INVENTORY BY STUDENTS 

A self-report iniventdry was develdped to dbtain information 
about the student's achievement ihregularvdcational classes 
in the high school. Out d'f the 111- students served by the 
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Resource Vocational FVogram, 31 students completed the 
vocational inventory and reported oVi 44^vocational classes, 
with most grgftes in the "^C' and range. The instrument 
is ^useful in evaluatihg each student^s interest as well as 
his or^her success i^ vbpationat classes. If it were to 
be given earlier ih the year, it could also help to deter- 
mine areas of difficulty in Vocational Education classes 
for each student. 



VOCATigNA^ INVENTeRY BY TEACHERS : 

After the student questionnaire was developed, a^guest^ 
haire for Vocational Education teachers was_created to 
check some of the. student's answers. In general , the 
teaeKer inventories indicated that the students were nojb 
perfbrmihg as well as they thought they were,_but still 
experienced a fair amount of success in the vocatignal 
classes. This inventory administered to Vocational Edu- 
cation teachers could prove quite helpful in 'mbhitorihg 
the perfbHnance of Resource Room ftydehts in specific 
classes. • • . • . 

SELF'-CONCEPT INVENTORY 

The Codpersmi th Sel f -Concept Inventory ; was admi hi s tered to 
Resource Rdbm students at both schools in October. Ih May, 
the inventory was again admi hi stirred to students at East 
High School. Any student who hacK taken the inventory in 
October and who was still in the program was re-tested., _ 
Students at East High had a mean score 6h the pre-test df 
62.89i while the staadard deviation was 19.95. Qh the 
post-test* thej^meah for the East High School students had 
increased to 69^56^ while the stahda^d deviatibh had de- . 
creased to 14.69. 

In general, these results indicated that the Resource Vo- 
cational Program students did rfot have a largi deficit on 
the self-esteem scale prior to the program. There was a 
significant increase in the students ' general self-esteem, 
which would appear to be a' valuable improvement. 

WORMAI^ QSSEfiVATI QWS . ^ 

Interviews wjth Resource^ R^ from each high 

school, and &n information evaluation written by tKe 
Program I nitfuctgr at West, indicated several strengths 
and waraknesses in the program: . 
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' • 1- There was no structured burriculurri-^ r^^ for the, 

beginning of the schoo'l year. 

2. The definition of "surviv;al Skills" and the part - 

^ . yt should .play In t>ie prbgrajii was not well, defih^cf^r 

3. Problems in scheduling students to attend Resource 

Vocational program sessions. i. 

" » ■■ • " " 

-- --- - -1 i - * - - - - - - ' 

^ 4. Job descriptions were not available at the begin- 
nipg of the year. 

— ' ^ 5- ^ Development and maintenance of CGrrtni^nity contacts. , ^ 

•6. Modification of Vocational Education curricijlum. 

■ '_ __ ■' ■ . ^- ■• 

. / 7. support services to Vocational Education staff.. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ' - ' . • , , 

1. Written job description for all staff members should be 
developed and distributed at the beginning of the school 

2. <A structured a^dr^ligned cuioricfrl urn shouTd be developed' 

^ ^ with specific evaluation techniques to be used throughout 

^ 'the ^ear. . ■ ^ 

- ■ ' . ■ ' y- 

' 3. Development of a four-year program. 

4. dournals kept by program staff fbr documehtihg the opera- 
tion of the program. 

5. Update data eolleetioh procedures. : • 

6. Redefine evaluation testing procedures. - 

7. Strengthen, encourage -and help facilitate 'hew contracts 
between Vocational Education teachers and Special Education 
staff. % ' : 

8. Build and reinforce cormiunity contacts. 

9. Develop a more elaborate and efficient record-keeping 
system. • ' 

The I ndgpendefit internal Evaluator's Report is presented in it's entirety 
in Section "C" of the Appendix. 
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fROGRAM ICCeKP.LISRMENTSc - 

• . The Resdefrce Vocational Program i,n' it's iF;irst yrar of dper^ 
experienced many successes- and a Variety of fa'ilur^^ a'ust .as ! ; 

important to. know pur successes as wflT as our' failures* fo^ it i^s only, 
with this informati 0^1 that we can adequately plan jipnd mojclify the ex- 
i Sting prograrn- to better meet the needs pr the target populatic>n. . 



Sjtarting with the best ^^practie^s;:^: paper trid hotina. the actual 
difficurtifes' encbuhter^^^ dfeveldp^^at ver^^^olid Bact- 



grmihd of what wotild^hd'^^iJldnQt work. We were .betti^r able tq, define 



tf^ 



s^ope and nature which the program shbuld^^ake, and we reflected 
_ - ^ _ • - ■ ^ ^ ^ ■ - • , _ . 

this- first year' s'experfence into the programming of next year's pro- 



gram. 6ur major, findings ahd accbmplisbments during the* first oper^a 
tional year of the program included the following: - . . 

1) BIREET mvgbVEf^ENT BF SPECIAL EDUeATigN STAFF 

Initially, it was eoneeived that the Resburee Voeatibhal 
Program would act as 'a support program tb the Resburee 
Room staff at each school. That is, it wbuld be^suppor- 
tive, but somewhat independent from the Special Education 
Bepartm^nt. , 

The'two locations which housed the program weredi verse ^ 
anci had uni-que interests. -Therefore^ to adequately staff 
thd'Se two programs requirS^ a combination of^different 
approaches at each sqhobJ. Consequently^ some difficulty 
was experienced_in trying tp maintain a' degr^ of contin- 
uity between schools. It became-^ very ei^dent Midway through 
V the year that the Resbuy-ce Rpom teachers needed to be ah 
integral part of the team, providing vocational and career 
development services to hahdicapped students. 

2) IM-SERVieE NEEB F6R VBeATigNAL EByeATBRS 

Vocatioftal Educators realized when a studeht was havihg dif- 
ficulty ih their class. Howeiver^ they were generally unaware 
of studehts who possessed 'invisible handicaps'. When the 
nature of a student's handicap was brought to their attention 
the majority of vocational educators wanted to do something 
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tp aisist'artd Kelp thes^* students, 'but ^ '\ 
; : their role should be. ^_This lustra ted th4 need for in- 
service; a,nd developing a system of support services in which 

. -oth^ir^ 

' t^Votatlon?! ^Educati on personfltil :^'co^i1rd strengthened .;i n a , 
; i-uCgpperatTVe effort , , _Mqyi ng Sii^cl al . My ca staft closer - 
* to VocatTbnaJ ^lassiftfOT^^ thji interaction 

^ ' in terms of proximity^ : > > ^ ;: / ' ■ /..j 

3) . MULTI -LEVEL>- HlE U-^SENm t • ' • . 

•J ^ ^ • studertts n'n ihe ^prggr^ r^^^ of aBil i ty . ' 

• .r t'^]ey^']^^^ ciOTnbijifSions^ofiW^ 
:^ ; on 'the; same subject 

^ /^u^^^' -tS' ieirn a concept, and ta have rrater- 

V< " ^ 'MaTs_whic,h",y^au an i^nd^Hdual/^^^ \ ! 

, ; " / :funct1bnf D^^ atove gi^de l^^el ori the ' sim^: concept ^ >^ 7' ; 

' fhi searcR^for^curricy^^ developing a curriculum - 

library and ! ist^of^^ 
:r - able throughout the country dealing with- employability skil/ls 

' ! • 4) SUPPORT PERSONNEL TO ■VeS^OJ^ ^ PkefSRAMS _ - 

' The program /provided a^^^^ Eleetrdnie Assembly 

tlass at Ealt fligh^SehboTI ^T^^^ tutor was primarily eoti- 
. cerried with assisting' Handicapped students withirt the class. 

Hdweve^i iriter^^^ with bthgr students did occur, as, not 

to' promote segregation and limit attempts to effectively 
mainstream handicapped students. 

5) WOBIFieATigN OF VOGAt lONAL CURRICULUM ' 

^Th(? program worked extensively with the iristructdr in the 
'Elftetrpnics Assembly Class, providing assistance in the 

development of a 25^unitJcourse which* when completed, will 

provide er>try-ievet skills. In addition * the program staff 
i^- met/oh a S^ariety of occasieins with the Vocational Instructor ' 
.and demonstrated additional techniques wflich can be utilized 

on the mbdificatibh of curriculum and make it more applicable 

to a student with low skills. 

It is significant that the program staff work with thevo- 
eatiohal educator to adapt or modify his/her course for 
handicapped students rather than inject curriculum material 
\ upon the Voeaticirial educator. This allows the vocational 
educator to be responsible for the scope and content of 
his/her course and builds a bridge between Vocational Edu- 
cation arid Sliecial Education personnel . 

..:.■/ ,; ■ ; ; 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY LINKAGES 

AhcTther maaor aeebmplisiimentiiri this first year was the de- 
velopmeht of the variety of linkages throughout the cbmrDunity 
The linkages were developed with the following agencies: . ' 

A. SALT LAKE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT - District personnel t 
have been extremely supportive and cooperative in 

* providing assistance and lea'Sership in developing, 
assessing and cbordlhating appropriate vocational 
strategies for serving marginal handicapped students 
fduhcl, in high schbbl resburee programs. « 

B. 'BICEPS - works with U050 firms throughout the Salt 
Lake Valley who provide a variety_bf career experience 
options for students. We_ Use BICEPS to provide 
shadowing experiences * yoVuhteer work internships, 
and work-study placefnehts in almbst any career area - 
students may want to explore. - 

C. UTAH TECHNICAL COLLEGE AT SALT LAKE - PROJECT COOPERA- 
TION -provides a^€ional opportunties for seTected 
students in specific vocational trairiing areas (cler- 
ical , carpentry, nurse's assistant, painting, brick 
masonry, graphics, linoleum laying^ warehous1ng_aiid 
auto mechanics). They also provide career guidance 
and job skill development. 

D. JOB SERVICE - coordinates an gualifles students for 
a variety of youth employment programs, provides ap- 
t i tude tes ti ng , conducts a regional analysis of j 
market trends, and maintains updated listings on jobs 
currently available. This is an excellent resource 
for matching a specific job to a student's vocational 
goal . 

E. CETA ^ is utilized to provide student^ with a variety 
of placement and training opti^ a 
number of programs. The employment and training ad- 
ministration funds, of which we have used most frequently, 
-Ts ^the'Surnner Youth Program. 



UNIVERSITY 0F UTAH - allows us to offer practicums 
and_1nternships to assist in bridging the gap between 
theoretical knowledge and experiential knowledge, 
which allows students to gain practical skills and 
allows us to do things we normally would be unable 
to do, 

DIVISION DF VeeATIDNAt REHABIhlTAITDN - provides 
additional services for eligible individuals which 
include: Counsel ihg and guidance, health or restor- 
atioh-serviees, training, trahspdrtatioh .allowances, 
job placement and post-employment services; 

Th'is is alsOpa very important linkage in that it 
allows 'us to bridge the gap and act a^^ 
between the sc+ioql and applicable cor^^^ 
grams which would be of greater benefit to the 
student himself. 




' * ^ FUTURE gERSPECTIVE ' 

_ _ _ 1 _ 

Two major changes took place in May that will undoubtely facilitate 

the functioning of the program for the next school year. At the eoheld- 
sion of the school year in June of 1986, representatives from each high 
school Resource Program received ah invitation to participate in a two- 
week workshop at the District Office. The ^oal of this workshop was to 
re-define the High School Resource Program. 

:At this time, the vocational cbmpdheht was also discussed * devel- 
oped and expanded to become fully integrated into the teaching strategies 
planned by the Resource Staff for the 1980-81 school year. The- Resource 
Vocational Program moved but of East High School and relocated to office 
space in Hawthorne Elementary School. The title was changed to Sl^y:iAL 
VOGATIONAL SERVICES PROJECT * and service was explanded to include all four 
high schools in the Salt Lake City School Distric-t. The resulting docu-^^ 
merit is. contained in its entirety in the Appendix of this report. The 
reader is referred to Appendix "B" for an in-depth look at the structure 
arid changes of the program for^ the next operation year. 

The second major change occurred with the [program now operating 
out of the Columbus Community Center instead of the Special Education 
Department of the Salt Lake City School District. This is a logical change 
in that Columbus has been a fore-runner in. providing vocational and career 
development services to a lower functioning population. This will be a 
tremendous resource, providing additional support ^nd direction in the 
development and maintenance of the program. This is also an invaluable 
merger in terms of the community contacts which t^e Columbus Community 
Center has already established and maintained. 
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DEFINITIONS OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 
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oHowing definitions of handieappihg conditions are taken 
from the "Rules and Regulations for Programs for the Handicapped" ^ ad- 
opted by the Utah State Board of Education as revised December 15 * 1978 
Special Needs definition is tal<i€h from the "Special Education Policies 
and Procedures Manual", Salt bake Gity School District, revised August, 
1979.' 

BEHftViORAbbY HANDIEAPPED 

Ah individual whose behavibr_ahd/dr emotional condition^ as _ 
determined by an appropriately constituted, study team, is such 
that: he or she cannot beadequately or safely educated, in a 
regular class of the public schools, without the provision 
of Special Education services.^ 

rGMMUNieATION DISORDERS ; 

A disorder in one or in a combination of mgdes_of communica- 
tibn; listening^ thinking and speaking. The speech, hearing 
and/or language disorder may be severe to profound, and may 
involve a disorder of spoken speech, expressive or receptive 
language or receptive or integrative audition. 

The speech/hearing/language disorder may affect the indivi-- 
duaVs conmunicatlon to such a degree that it detracts from 
acceptable normal speech and language, calls Undesirable 
attention to itself, or impedes educational performance. 

HFAtmiG-4MPAlRED (DEAF) 

A hel^ng impairmeht so severe that the individual is limited 
in processing Unguistie information through hearing which 
can adversely affect educational performance. . 

H EARm-4MPAI RED f HARD OF HEARING) f 

Hearing impaired includes conductive or sensorineural loss v^: 
or a combination thereof * whether pi^rmanent or fluctuating, 
which adversely affects an Individual 's education perfor- 
mance, but which is not included under the category of 
"deaf". • . 
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PHYSICALLY RANBIEAPPEB 



Those individujSls who are crippled and have orthopedic con- 
ditions, mbtoV impairments or physical health conditions, 
congenital or acquired, or chronic health problems. 

SPECIAL I^eIdS I 

Pupils whyO cannot be classified as handicSpped, but who do 
have unique~r^ds>wh1t:h-ici^ special support services. 

S PECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITI.^ ^ 

A disorder in drie or more of the basic psychological pro- 
cesses in vol vied in Understandihg or in using language, 
spoken or written, which may manifiest itself in an im- 
perfect ability to listen^thin read, write, ^ 
spell or to do mathematical calculations. 

This term includes such conditions as perceptual handi- 
caps, brain injury, minimal brain dijfunctio^, dyslexia 
and developmental - aphasia. This t^ 
individuals who have learning problems which are pri- 
marily the result of visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, 
mental retardation, emotional disturbance or environmen- 
tal, cultural or ;ecohdmic disadvantages. 

VISUAbtY: U^AI REd^^ ;{ BL I Nt) ' OR PARTIALLY- SEEING^ 

_ _______ . 

Vi sua] handicap?; of such de^ they are prevented 

from achieving success in the lea 

mentwithout specialized instruction. Th^ han- 
dicapvaries from total blindness to mildly, partially 
sighted. 

Program interventions may neceslitate a^self^cdhtairied 
class for the blind or visually handicapped^' services 
of ah itinerant or resource teather to help the person 
to succeed in assignments of the regular classroom* or 
the residential school for the blind. ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

•- 

; <^ > ■ ■ 

The Special Vocational Service Project is a vocational support system 
which wiii provide vocational services to high school special educational 
progrSs within the Salt Lake City Schobl District. The service "is a result 
of Public'*' Law/94-142 and the Education for all Handicapped Children Act of 1975. 
The program facilitates each high school's special educatibn:al progj^tn to pro- 
vide vocational and career development for mild to moderately disabled students 

(9th through 12th grades). The program .consists of five components: 

■ ■ ^ . ■ ^ - 

1. Assessment _ _ * . 

a. Emplbyability Assessment Prof ile 

b. Sbcial* S Employment Skill Level 

c. Degree bf, Career or Vocational Development 
r d. Entry Level Vdcatidnal Skills Present 

2. Social & Pre-Empldyment Skills 

a. Life Skills Training ;^ 

b. Experienciali Work bptions_ 

c. Job Seeking Skills. Training ^ 

d. Cotmnunity Related Skills Training 

\ 3. Career Awateness » 

^ * a. Career Exploration 

b . Career Guidance ^ 

c. Vocational Evaluation 

4. ^bcatioriai Training_^ „ 

a. Vocational Training Skills (within the^ school) 

b. Community Training Programs. 

c. Vocational Training Support Service 

d. oS-The-Job Training Programs 

5. Placement ' 
a; Job Placement 

b. Foliow-Up 

c. Placement Support Services 

A disabled student enrolled within the program can expect tb be provided with 
an appropriate educational, vocational and the necessary social skills to' 
become a self-sufficient ^ income earning ybung adult, able to compete in the 
job market to the best of his/her abilities. ^ , 



The program will address itself to meeting the total vocational 

heeds of the students* by ^foliowihgi the guidelines :dev^ by the 

Council for Exceptional^eftildren, that is, to ensure: 

Vocational education shall be available as a discrete 
, •Element on a continuum of career education experiences 

provided for handicapped students to enable them to Ifearn 
about and preparl for work; increase knowledge of occupation 
possibtlities, the structure of the world of work, and Job 
duties and requirements. _ ' 

........ . _ ./^ _ .. .: . _j 

Appropriate pre-vocational experiences, shfifll be provided to 
prepare each handicapped student for placement in vocational 
education* 

Every handicapped student shall have the opportunity to _ 
participate in a regular or special vocational program in 
: ^ orj^r to develop job-specific skills. ^ 

' . ; ■ 

Vocational assessment shall be provided to determine _the 
^ studeot's interests a^d vocational aptltudes^'order to 
develop an appropriate individualized educatibi^f program. 

Supportive services shlfell be provided as_needed_to maximize a 
* handicapped student's potential for sacces regular or V - 

specially designed vocational education program. 

Work experience^bptions shall be available to help handicapped 
students bridge the gap between the school program and the 
world of work. 

Vocational counseling and job placement and follow-up services 
shall be provided to assist handicapped students in securing , 
"and maintaining jobs suitable to their abilities and interest. 
(Council for Ex^ceptional Children) 

The Special Vocational Services Project is to act is a liaison 
between the community based programs, educational facilities and 
handicapped youth, ensuring- a successfC^ transition frdm school, to 
the community, to provide the sTkills to sucrceed. , 



PURPOSE STAT^ENT 

- ■ • . . ..r 

the purpose of the Special Vocational Service Project is to prbvidef 
employability development services, in the least restrictive) environment , 

to a group of mild to moderately handicapped youth in order to assist them 

_ • ■ - -- - - -- ^ 

in becoming socially independent, vocationally skilled, and to obtain an 

earned income at a job the client has found personally satisfying. 
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PROGRAM GOAL STATEMENTS 



ASSESSMENT GOAL : 

■ _ _ . ' 

To assess the student's vocational competencies in o?der to better 

: ^__t 

facilitate the individuals educational and Vocational needs and to 
provide an appropriate educational , /vocatlonil skills learning 
environment and supportive, sexrvices • ' • i 



' SOCIAL AND EMP LOYMENT SKlt\s GOAL: 

To provide instruction in life skills, job skills and comraanity dfevelop- 
ment sfe^p!s to a^opulation of mild to moderately handicapped youth, which 

, will assist them in obtaining and maintaining appropriate employment and 

- - ■ - . * : 

independence. .. 



CAREER AWARENESS GOALS : 

To provide vocational evaluation and exploration services to a population 
of mild to moderate handicapped youth; in orrfer to assist them in knowing 
where their interests^ aptitudes and abilities lie^ and exploring a variety 
of career occupations, ' 

LNING ^ GOA L: 



To provide appropriate vocational training opportunities to a^population of 
f^-^ mild to moderate handicapped youth which will enable them to acquire the 
vocational skills necessary to perform entxy-level work. 

' PLACEMENT GOAL: • ' 



To provide job placement^ support services, and follow-up to a population 
of mild to moderate handicapped youth who have acquired the necessary 
skills aitd maturity to perf orm sentry level work. 
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r ASSESSMENT , " 

1. *ebllect background data (to supplement existing^r-ecords) 
c A; ^pioyability assessment profile. 

2. !tesess students to determine: 

A. Social and employment skill level. 

B. * Degree of career or vocational development. 
* fl 

^C. Entry level vocational skills. 

3. >; Recommendations for a program piah is developed' by the 

Evaluation and Placemerir.Team. 



4. lEl^ is held J recommendations arre outlined and" the program 
plan 1b Implemented. - " 



J 
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ASSESSMENT PHASE 



, the asselBSinent phase should be conducted when a student ehtefo. the 
progr^ and reviewed on an annual ba&ls In conjunction with the lEP. 
When, a student enters the program, the Special yocatidhal Services 
-Coordinator will adTiinister a progtam fpr assessing you£h employment 
skills. H(?nce» with the assistance from the resource' room teacher, an 



r 



empioyability assessment profile will be completed and piodified to include 

_.: _ r ...... : ■ ^ ' A ^ . 

resource and educational data. ; . - 

■ * ■ . -• 

Annually the Special Vocational Serviced Coordinator or representative 

KS^f ' - 9 ^ . ■ , - . ■ - - - .- - - - - . 

and the resource teacher Will review and update the istudents Individual 
Career Plan (1CP5 which will become ah important vocational component of 
the Individualized Education Plan (lEP). As with the IEPV the ICT and any 
information contained in the student's etnployability assessment profile 
will be reviewed and updated to ensure that appropriate plinninjg and' 
occur. Individualized Career Plans will be conductfed in the fall bn every 
student receiving special vocational services or wishing to receive special. 
- vocatiorial services. In addition, an Individual Career Plan will be completed 
on student* coming from the junior high schools and entering high school the 
spring prior to their entrance. 



SOCIAL AND PRE-EbgL0YMENT SKILLS 

Pre-test to determine entry^ level. 

Core curriculum is presented^ some units include.: 

a; Job seeking, skills :^ 
. b. &cpectation.8 in the world of work 
: c. Evaluation of work habits 

d. Communication skills ^ 

e. Goal setting and problem solving 

f. - Hdw to change jobs 

indepth practical post testing: an observation of the 

practical application of the learned material. 

Critique of student performance and recommendations for 

a. Additional training 

b. Adv^cement to next phase 
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SOCIAL AND PRE-DfftOTMENt SkittS PHASE . ' 

the social and pre-eiBployment skills phase will consist of pre-testing 
to determine entry level skills, Implementation of pre^vocational skills, 
curricultm, implementatibh of empldj^ent s^lls curriculum, indepth ' 
practical post testing and recommendations for the student's further _ 
progrjm developinent . The pre^test portion of this phase will be the imple- 
mentation of pre-tests which ar^^^ in the curriculum material. This 

material can be presented as a comprehensive ex^iSa^ion or administered iii 
short unit tests to help determine the student's competency level with tela- . 
tionship to the curriculum material. When the Student's vocational competen-- 
ctes are determined or^^t^^tudent isn't able tb adequately complete the pre- 
test miteriais, )it is not necessary to continue. The teacher should use his/ 
her awn discretion and enter the student into the prograni according to his/her 
vbcatibha^ heeds. ' 

the curriculuni^rea 6f thii social and pre-e^ioyient skills pbrtibh bf 
the program Consists of pre-vocational skills and employment skills. The 
curriculum will be task analyzed and the material will be scoped and sequenced 
to facilitate individualized instruction. After the student completes the 
p?e-test and the skill level is,,identif ied , the^_tudent can^ be placed in the 
program at an appropriate level to facilitate his/her spe"^fl,cr learning needs. 
At preeent.'the curriculum material will be developed an^. provided by the 
Special V6cational Se^rvi^es Coordinator and will consist of components from 
t»i©*$'bllotrlng: ^ 
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- Pre-Sployment Skills PrbgraS 

- Pre-Vobational Training Material 

- The Care Kit (Combining Activities with Real Experiences) 

- Pre -Vocational Entry-Skills Material 

^ - Career Education ■ ^ ' . 

- WECEP Guide , ' • 

_ ^ o ' • . . . 

Implementatiori and scheduling of the^curriculum material will left up 

to the discretion of the resource teacher. 

the indepth practical post test portion which consists of two phases wiii 

emphasize the re-implementation of the pre-tests which are -provided^n the 

curriculum material and an indepth practical post test. 

The first phase or re-implementation of the pre-test material provided in 

. the curriculum material will be given upon completion of the specific unit 
of instruction. in addition » several of these tests will be combined at the 
end of the term and given to the student to determine the long term retention 
of the material learned. The student c6xhpetencie6 learned > a:S indicated by 
post testing during the Social and pre-employment skills section of the pro- 
gram, will need to be applied by the student during completion of thje rest of 

/ the program. This will eliminate any discrepehcies which may occur during 
testing (Hawthorne effect^ teacher influence^ short term miemory probleifti^^ ; 
In addition, it will facilitate long term retention and comprehensive appli- 
cation of the learned material. ^ ^ 

The second phase of post testing will cdn^^t of an indepth practical 
post test. This indepth practical post test will be an observation of the 
practical application of the learned material. Implementation of^ the indepth 
post test will be completed by the Special Vocational Services Coordinator. 
The observation and summary of the student's performance will be evaluated by 
a team consisting of the student, resource teacher and the Special Vocational 
Coordinator. 

4s 



The reconnheridatlori portion pertains to the determination of the 

student's further performance In the program. After the student's 

^ 

performance Is evaluated ^ the team fri.ll then determine whether the 
student requires additional training in social and pre-employment 
skills or whether the student is to advance to the next phase. In 
addition, the team may wish to grant the student a probationary 
advancement to another level of training after evaluating the student's 

specific learning needs. 

A - 
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CAREER AWARENESS 



> 

1. Individualized career assessment battery: 
a* Interests 

b. Aptitudes 

c. Vocational needs and preferences 
2* Core career education curriculum: 

a* Basic core units: 

1. People having different life styles 

2. Why work anyway 

3. Occupational safety 

4. Jobs are no longer male or female 

5. How to invest!^gate careers 

b. Career clusters: 

1. Field trips 

2. Job analysis (students) 

3. Guest speakers 



Job exploration experiences: 

: i. Voluntary work stations: 

a. In room . ^ 

b. In school 

,c. In the cbmmuriity , 

* 2. Shadowing - Internships 

3. o Experienced based career education together 
^ A. Work experience: 

a. Regular (.25 per term) 

b. Career (.50 per tenn) 



Arrange for an indepth vocational assessment for students who 
need additional testing. 



Critique of students performance and recommendations for; 

a. Additional training 

b. Advancement to next phase 
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CAREER AWARENESS PHASE * 

The primary goal of this phase is to provide career exploration and 
awareness* This phase is divided up/into the fbllbwing areas: 

- Career awareness, exploration, and decision, making 
experiences to examine careers, career clusters or 

- specific jobs - ^ _ jl _i l 

\ - frainingin general, wrk skills ^a^ activities 

which are representative of as many odcapationai areas in 

vocational education as are possible 

- Experiences to develop appropriate ^work attitudes and 
behaviors ^ ^ ^ 

-Experiences to develop appropriate personal social behaviors 

Step bne^consists of assessing each student's vocational interei^ts 
and aptitudes* This will be completed by individualized, appropriate in- \ 
veiitory dheck lists, survey instruments and aptitude testing* these instru- 
ments will provide realistic feedback which will facilitate the student's 
investigation of possible career choices. 

Step two is the career education curriculum. The basic or core career 
education curriculum consists of exploring career clusters. In additibh, 
written material such as a check list or rating scale and a brief narrative 
will be required by the student which will indicate the student 'is competency 
and knowledge of the material studied. Outlines for this learning exercise 
will be developed by the Special Vocatiojx^l Services Project personnel. 
This ma-teriai will provide the student with exposure to various careers 
during this phase of the program. This material will be made available to 
the four Salt Lake City District High School Resource Programs and it will 
teach relationships between the individual and society. Examples of some 
of the topics are as follows: 
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- People having dlfferisnt life styles 

- Why work anyway 

- Job sbutces ' 
Employer expectations 

- Occupational safety 

Jobs are no longer tnale or female 
How to Investigate careers 

The core: curriculum mater lal vlll require other supplementary materials 
to complete the career awareness phase of the program. These supplementary 
materials will heed to be provided by the resource teacher, and the school 
career educational cbbrdlhatbr. The basic core curriculum will require 
approximately one semester for completion, if further Instruction Is 
necessary to facilitate the specific learning needs of an Individual, this 
curriculum area can be extended to meet those needs* The resource teacher 
will be provided wl^ a catalog of materials from the high school career 
education program to facilitate and supplement the basic career awareness 

core jpurrlculutn. Also, built Into the career curriculum Is job analysis. 

/ ^ ^ 

It wll^^rovlde the student with the necessary skills needed for an indepth 

look at aiiy specific occupational area. (Example Pg.l) 

The third step Is job exploration experiences which consists of a variety 

of dptlons*made available to the student. The first option consists of vpl- 

untary work stations which include 1) work* within the resource room, 2) work 

within the school and 3) work within the community. This will provide the 

y __ • ^ ^ 1 

student with experiences related to job behavior and em]()loyer expectations. 
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The second option includes shadbplhg^ and practical work intern^ 

ships which should provide the student with insight into a variety 

of occupational skills required for the« specif ic career. In additibtit 

Experienced Sased Career Educatiohi provides a limited number of students 

with additional and intensive carieer preparation. This cbhtihgehcy 

cbhtracted learning based bn the bccupatibhal experience which the 

. ».v. . 

student has chbseh. The VbcatiohaCl Educational Prbgram will act as a 

referral aj^ehcy' tb the Experienced Based Educatibnal^P^ 

The fburth optibh» Work Experiences, is a prbgfam that allows the 

student tb ol>t£Lin schbbi credit for work experiences, internships, 

part-time jbbs, training prbgrams and volunteer work experiences. 

Schboi credit will depend on the quantify of student involvement in the 

work program. 
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^ VOCAtlQNAt TRAINING 

. * _ , 

Agreement: on student's career goal and training plan. 

Provid(^.^rain^n^ options to student in career goal: 

a. Regular vocational education 
hC Adapted vocational education 

c. Special vocational education 

d. Vocational training within the community: 

1. Cbinraunity training programs, 

2. On-the-job training. 

3. Cooperative training sites 

4. E.B.C.E.T. 

.... _ ^ • ' . ■ ' 

Support services , 

V a. Provided for: 

1. Students, , parents, vocational education instructors, . 
cooperative employers and community based training 
programs. ' y 

b. Support options inciudei: 

1. Modification of schedules, programs and facilities ^ 
whereneeded^ _ 

2. Adaptation of devices and other equipment. 

z 3. Ensure that education (academic) credit is given for 

fail vocational education programs. 

4. Provision of necessary auxiliary aide and services. 

5. Transportation is accessible arid available. 

6. Provide situational vocatlprial counseling and guidance 

Critique of students performance and recoimnendations for: 

a. Additional training \ \ 

r- ■ ■ 

b. Advancement to next phase 
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VbCATIONAt TRAINING PHASE 



The Vocational Training Phase, deals with actual skill training 
and provideis supportive services to enhance; the benefit^ that a student 
may obtain from participation in a training program. Vocational 
training can be provided in several different ways: 



Re gu laf Vo^tl^a 




These programs must be available to ail tiandicapped 
students who can benefit from regular classplacgment 
and who do not require additional ass±stance^_ it ^ 
importi$tit that a close working relationship be estab- IS 
lished and maintainJed bfitween vocational educational 
staff and the special educational staff. 

K., ■ ■ ■ ] .'-_;_:: ___ ■ .: ^ ' ' ' 

Adapted Vocational Education 
i . • >. ' . ■ ■ ■ . 

Regular vocational programs are altered to accoirtrobdate 
special education eligible students. Special materials^ 
instructional aids and assistance from a v^pecisll education 
teacher consultant are examples of prograni adaptation. 

Special Vbcatibhal Educ ation - \ - 

^ " - [ ~ , ■ \ • 

Designed for students who have impairments s^^^^^evere _ 
as to preclude success in a regular adapted vocational 
program. 

Individual Vocational Training within the Community 

Vocational education program is tailored to meet the 
individual rteeds of each student^ The program may be * 
offered in a wide variety of settings which include: 
Work Study, On-The-Job_-Training^_ eooperativ^ Vocational 
Education^ and additional training options Available with- 
in the-ConSunity. In addition, in-service training. to 
vocational education teachers and administrators will be 
provided. A listing of identified and developed training 
sites will be made available, and public relations to in- 
form the community about^^t^^e^^ff^gram will be incorporated. 

This training should be individualized to support the students 

career goal and be provided in the least restrictive environment. All 

trainirtg options should enable .students to acquire the vocational skill 

necessary to perform entry level work. 

0'© 
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i 

The program shall also provide supportive services to the 
student, vocational education instructors, cooperative employers 
and community training programs. Suppott options include: 



- Modification of schedules, programs and facilities where 
\ needed 



- Adaptation of devices and other equipment 

- Ensure that education (academic) credit, is given for all 
vocational educational programs 

ProyisioiiSsOf.,:Jiecess^ry auxiliary aides and services 

- - -* - _ _ _ _ 
Transportation is accessible and available 

- Provide situational vocational counseling,- and guidance 



^4. 
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PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 



, the. project Will assist students * who have obtained entry-level 

skills dn securing actual job placement in the student's specific 

i - ' 

area of training*. This will be accomplished by a cooperative effort 

imong employment personnel (RVP representative, career center coor- 
dinators. Job Servtce, Parents^ ect. . .).. 

Once the student has been placed in thip cOTipetitive labor market 
two thiiigs occur: ' Firsts supportive services are available to the 
student/parents and the employer. The project will be "on-caii** to 
intervene in any situation which is causing a problem for the student, 
hls/ljer parentis i and/or the employer. The second phase includes a 
follow-up on ^the .students employment performance. The student^ his 



o e»sure^ 



parents and the employer will be contacted on a tegular basis t 
»that the i:>l^cement is 9f a benefit to everyone involved,.^ , 

• A student will be terminated from the project af ter successful 
completion of one year in the competitive lator market ^ or at age 21, 
whichever comes first. 
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P-IACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

Agreement that student is ready and has obtained the necessary 

skills to bie placed,dn the cbmpetitiye, labor market. 

Jk ••*,.'.■■' 

Job placetnent' in the students specific area of training. This 
will be accomplished by a cooperative effort among a variety of 
employment personniEl; , 

a. Special vocational services project staff 

b* Career center coordinators 



c. Job service - . 

d. Parents 

e. . E.B.e.E.T. ' 

Support Sr^rvices : 

a. The project wiii be "on-caii" to intervene in any situatiorj. 
which is causing a problem for the student, his/her parents, 
and/or the employer. 

b. Follow-up: 

1. Frequent evaluation of the student ' sr'^^m^loyment 
' ; .performance. 

1 2. R^comifienaatlon for additional training to correct any 
^ lack o^ competencies. 

Terminat ion : . 

a. Successful completion of one year in the competitive labor 
market 
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RQbE S ANB RESPONSIBILITIES 



Qhe Resource: Room teacher at each^h1gh:schddl will need to 
take the responsibility of teaching the Social and P re-Employment 
eurrictJium and the Eareer Awareness CurricuVu^ the school 

year. This means seeing some studeHts twice. : Once in a regular 
resource and again for voeatibhal training. It could also mean 
just seeing a student for vocational training. Student enrollment 
is voluntary, but should be highly encodfraged. 

It is believed* that the. primary effort should be with the , 
ninth (9th) graders^ to that ah early intervention can take pi ace^,-^ 
As for lOthi 11th, and 12th graders, they should be worked into the 
program as their heeds and teacher demands dictate, 

Ideallyi the four rnaaor components of the ^program will occur 
within the student's high s:chool experience. Fpr example: 

Social and Pre-Emploj^eat S 9th grade - f 

Qareef Awareness Skills: - 10th grade 

Vocational Training - Uth grade V 

■ ' Placement ^ ' - IHth grade f ^ 

The Resource Room teScher who assumes the role of teaching the 
vocational curriculum is jointly responsible, along with the_Special< 
Vocational/Services Project staffs in representing ^an TCP (Individual 
eareer Pliti) fbr_the_stUdeht in the lEP (Individual Educational Pro- 
gram) meeting. The Resource Room teacher should inform theSpecial 
Vocational Services Project staff on sucfi meetings and request any 
additional cbmrnunity irivdlvement or referral for community services. 

It is the sole purpose of this program to act as a liasoh : 
between community agencies, Special Education staff and Vocational 
Education staff to help facilitate and coordinate efforts, so that 
everyone reaches the same commoTi goal... that of providing services 
which allow a student to maximize his/her full potential. - 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Daring the 1979-80 school year the Resource Vdcatldnal Program 
(RVP) served ninth- through twelfth-grade handicapped students In 
the Salt Lake .eity School Distrtct^ The. total prelum functioned at 
East and West High Schools vrlth some employment services offered at 
Highland and South iilgh . Schools, The puiixsse statement was included in 
the written description of the program. 

• j: : ..: i _ _i i. 

s The purpose of the R®so^ce Vocational Program is to provide 
employability development services, in the least restrictive 
environment j to a group of mildly to raode«Ltely_ handicapped youth 

' in order to assist each student to become socially independent and 
vbcatibnally skilled ai^ to obtain ah earned income at a job the 
client has found personally satisfying. 

,I^ie program description included prograji goals for mildly to 

moderately handicapped studentsi ' ^ 

Career Awareness Goals * 

To provide vocational evaluation a^ services in 

order to assist the students in knowing where their interests, 
^pL^i't^ydes and abilities lie, and in exploring a variety of 
career options. 

Empibyment SJciils Goaii 

To prb\cide instruction in life skills, job skills, and 
coiamuhity skills which will assist the students in obtaining 
. and' maintaining appropriate employment and independence. 



Vocational Training Gc^li 

To_ provide appropriate vbcatibnai training opportxmi ties which 
. will enable the studerhts tb acquire the vocational skills 
necessary to perform entry- lev^l work. 

Placement Gbali 

_ V _____ _ 

To provide job placemehti support services, and fpllow-up 
after the students have acquired the necessary skills and 
s maturity to perform entry- level work. 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' <. 



. . three staff members were employed for the RVP in addition to the 

^ - La'^--. ... .. 

regular rpsource teachers and aides. The coordinator of the program 
. spent 20 to 25 perdi&nt of his time with the students, and the remainder 
of Ms time in planning and overseeing the program. In addition, each 
school had a program instructor who worked with the students in the 
classroom to meet the goals of the program. In addition there was 
a part-time clerical staff. 

The programs at the two scho(>ls differed in several ways. The 
general organization |of the resoiixce program was not the same. At 
East High School the two resource teachers taught together in one room 
with two part-time aides. At West High School each of the two resource 
teachers had an individual room and a part-time aide. Sach program 
instructor * for the R VP worked with the resource teachers in the situation 
that was employed at the particular school. The regular class schedules 
for the two 'schools were not the same and vocational programs differed 
considerably in the two situations. In addition, the students in the 
two programs appear td have had some differences. The program instructor 
from West High School visited the program at East and commented that the 
students at East seemed, to be less mature ahd had more learning disabiliti 
while those at West were more socially mature aijdihad more behavior 
disorders. While this is ah iziforinal assessmer^t^^^nd may not be accurate,- 
it does indicate that the two groups of students may have different 
abilities and different needs making it difficult to compare the two . 
schools. 

There>have beea several problems in evaluating t^e RVP program. 
The original pro^reun plans called for the evaluation to be completed at 
East High School and much of the data for evaluation was collected there. , 



Some interesting Informal -evaluation which was cdiiected at Wbst High 
School; will be incitided. As it was a new program, changes wer? made 
throughout the yea^. Not ail the evaluation matei;ial initially planned 
was collected and some new evaluations were 'adde<|^fcere Were relatively 
few records of Individual student achievement a^^^lHlle at Eakt Ittgh 
School. ^ ^ ^ ' 

One of the major problems was that in A^il ^^th of the progium 

instructors resigned their positions in favor of higher -paying jobs. ^ 

While 'they were replaced r the new^ instructors did not, have time to . 

become well enough acquainted' with the program to he^p eva3^te it aiid ■ 

the previous instructors were no longer available for interviews. This 

made it difficult to obtain and evaluate the work of individual students. 

The first program instructors kept daily' journals. Only the 4oumal 

from West High wis available for inspection but it ims very helpful in 

identifying ongoing strengths and weaknesses of the program. 

The following information _was used in evaluating the program i 

Statistics on personnel p^ticipation collected by the progi^ 
coordinator --v^ 

Statistics on student employment services collected by the program 
coordinator 

Individualj^esting on prevocatibnal modules taught throughout 
the year at East fflgh School j , 

Queitlonnaire on .voca participation completed, 

by RVP students at both high schools 

Questionnaire on vocational education par ti^pation completed 
. by vocational education teachers at East ffi^ School 

Pretesting and posttesting on the Coopersmlih Self-Soncept 
Invento2^ at East High School * ^ 

Informal evaluation of the program by the West High School 
program instractor 



Itelly journal krltten by the West High School program 
instructor 

^ ihterviewi with resource teachers at both schools 

Personnel Parti clpatlon 

RVP personnel reported a total of hours spent on the program 

during the 1979-80 school year • The program coordinator spent 1,696 
ho\irs with 20 to 25 percent of his time spent with the students", on 
a one- to -one basis or in the classroom, sChd the remainder of .the time 
spent locating curriculum, making community contacts ^ and planning 
the program. The program instructors each spent 1,566 hours on the 
prbgram,^ including time in the classroom with the students and planning 
time. The program instructor at East Htgh School devoted another 400 
hbxirs to developing curricula for the program. 

A total of iil students received services with the scverage student 
spending 90 minutes per week in the program^ : Prevbcatiorial training 
was provided to 58 students at East High School and 53 at West High* 
School. Additional yocationaljj guidance aiid cbunseiirig was provided to 
28 East ittgh resouroe students and 2^ West High resource students. 

Eighteen students participated in "out^of-schobl" career exploration 
at- both schools while fourteen students were referred to the Division 
of Rehatdlitation Services. ^The RVP progiSLm coordinator also cobrxlinated 
the ^Summer Youth Sograjn through GETA." there were 2? students involved 
in this program, two at East High, teri^Sb Sputh, five at Jttghland, and 
ten at West. In additibni contacts wepe made with agencies which could 
provide services for the students -tfifoughout the counijy. > 



Prevocatlonal Modules 

Because most of the students lacked basic stxfvival skillsy a series 

_. i. _ _ _ ^ _ *. ' _ ._ . _ _ . . . . 

of lessons on such skills was developed. These Qight units included 

reference materialsf newspapefi telephone directory and usesi money 

mcuiasementi readings social security, insui^ce, and income tax. 

Each unit contained 'behaviozui objectives, lesson: plans, work sheets, 

and qulz25es to evaluate t>\p students' progress. A total of 100 points 

was possible for each unit. A coiyprehensive pretest was designed to 

cover all of the eight units. A check sheet was included for each 

student's folder to insure that th^ student completed each unit 

satisfactorily. 

The folders of 27 students in the program at E&st High School 
were examined. Apparently the units were presented as outlined. 
However) some of the worksheets and quizzl^ were not available for 
evaluation. Four worksheets or unit quizzes were found in at least 
some of the f defers and most of the students had taken at least part of : 
the pretest. .In addition, several subjective assignments, such as writing 
a letter for a job interview, were in the folders. There were several 



problems in evaluating these materials. While some of the quizzes had 
number scores on them^ it .was not always obvious how many points were 
possible. In most cases the pretests had neither ieen scored nor graded, 
it ws not obvious jwhat questions or how many qu&tions would have to be ♦ 
passed in order fo? the student to skip the unit.j It should be noted that 
there were plans for a comprehensive test at the end of the units but it 
does not appear that -the pretest was used in this manner. Not all of - 
the students completed all of the questions. It appears that the students 
worked on different sections. In order to try to compensate for this 



disparity oh pretest performance; percentage scores were cbmputedi 
Including only the number of items through the last question that the 
student had completed i Uo effort was made to evaluate the subjectively- 
scored assignments < 

The pretest included 6? questions, covering all eight units. There 
appears to hav^ been approximately ?9 points possible. The pretest ^(as 
included in the folders of 23 of the students although only 11 students , 
had attempted the entire examination. Grading the tests on a percentage 
basis, five of the 23 students received a score of 80?6 or better. Only 
two students who attempted the entire test received scores of 80?g or 
better. The number of questions attempted ranged from 10 to 6? and scores 
ranged ^rdm 30^ to S7%. AssTiming; that all of these were administered 
as pretests, this appears to be evidence of the need for such survival 
skill training. If only 2 out of 23 students were able to meet a criterion 
of 8056 on the pretest, tnere was a need for the training. 

There were some problems with the pretest. It should be possible 
to use such a test as both a pretest and a pbsttest, measuring the 
students' ^ns resulting from the training.' The pretest is quite long 
and better results might have been obtained by administering several 
short evaluations; perhaps at the "Bediming' and. ^nd of each unit, rather 
than one long one. In addition, the sttxdehts skipped or ignored many of - 
the questions. It is possible that they had difficulty reading the 
questions and/or wrtting the answers. On one' of the tests |. the teacher 
^obviously began to write the answers after the first page aS the student's 
answers were complet^y illegible. This student ainswered more questions 
than most other -students, once the reading and writing elements were 
eliminated. It is important that the student's actual knowledge be 
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measured so that a unit which the ^student has a^lrop^ mastered is not " 
presented to the student. 

Some of the questions appeared to be more sophisticated than ""basic 
sufvival skills." '"How do newspapers receive the money they need to 
operate?** does not seem to have much survival value. Other questions , 
did not deal with actual behaviors which the student will jieed to, ... 
survive; For exai|ple, "What is the difference between a^ phone book atnd 
a history book? seems to |ap a skill that the student vdll seldom need 
to use and an incorrect aJ^er certainly does not mean that the 'student • 
would try to find a phone number in; a history book, the evaluation 
could be rewritten to ref^lect actual survival behaviors of the student 
rather than skill at -academic exircises. The questions which were more 
practical seemed to be answered most often. One question presented & 
newspaper want ad amd then asked the student to answer several questions'^ 
such as "How much money do they vfant?" Most ofvthe students co,uld deal 
with this question. v; 

Other questions had ambiguous answfex^s. One multiple choice question 
had four choices and the coCTect answer was'vCd), ail of the above; 



This type of questidn is quite difficult for resou:^ stud^ats to 
evaluate. Other questions were purposely ajhbigubu^^ 
of answer the student would give. , This ha.y be h^i^\ 

- . - - ■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ W- ' 

survival units but* such questions should not be uj^d 
student's mastezsi^ of the subject matter. Other quest: 



"What section of the newspaper 'do you like reading th^ 
useful for planning but should not be used far pla<?eme2^,Hp 

: ■ . "^jfc;"',' 

The first mastery qiiiz available ras about rgfeicencfe.^ 

possiole score for this appeals to be 30 points t)n 'ttie^ 

• j<- - 
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points from a previous worksheets These quizzes were available In the 
folders of 19 student^. Criterion for passing each quiz appears to have 
been 80:* accuracy. On this quiz, 1? of the 19 students reached ^he 8^ ^ 
criterion level while five students received lOOjg scores. The other two 
students re cel^d scores of 7C^ :and ?5% whlc^ my have been adequate for 
those particular students. This unit- appear 4 to have been successfully 
completed by at.lQast 17 students. 

Two worksheets were available from the newspaper unit. The first 
was worth 10 points and nine students completed it. Of these, seven 
obtained scores of iOC?S while the remaining two had scores of 609S. 
^Thirteen students completed the second worksheet with eight students 
reaching the criterion of 8O9S. The other five studenti scored /rom 36% 
to 7t^. Again, at least seven or eight studfeht^ gained some proficiency 
in this area. 

^ The last quiz v^s about use of the teie^^^ and directory and 
apparently it .was worth 55 points. Ail .of the/nine students completing 
the quiz passed the criterion ofc80^ accuracy. Again, at least nine 
students gained sqme proficiency in this area, • 

The individual check sheets for each student would have been very 
helpful ixr tracking individual pro'gre3s as w^li as evaluating the success 
of the prograi^. Unfortilnately, these ^^ecfclists w0i^ maintained in . • 
separate; folders which were not aYail«g:^^a-t the^^ap the evajuatioif; 
The few which were available were 
scores for individual 'Objective 



It appears/ t|)at at least 
successfully by some of the^ studel 
the students should be included 




rather than c^^iterj^bn 
unjtts were oomp: 



cords fcefe 



on atn bxigoing basis' are very heipfui in planning lessons for indivi(iual 
students and In making overall prograun adjustments throughout the year as 
w^l ais in evaluating the success of the progrsim, ^ • ' ^ 

Vocational Inventory by Students - - 

A self -report inventory was developed to obtain infdrmtion about 
the students' achievement in Regular vocational classes in the high 
school. At East High School 11 students completed the inventory 
reporting on 13 classes. The resource teacher indicated that the other 
students had not taken any vocational classes. A variety of classes 
were reported by the students. (See Appendix A for a list of the '^"^ 
classe^and a copy of the inventory.) ' * . * 

Six studfents reported that they dropped the vocational class while. 

six reported that they did not drop the class. . (Not all students 

, «- ' 

: answered every q.uestton. ) Six student^ reported that there was" a book ^' 

/>. - ■ . 

for the class while seven reported that there was no book. Three said 

t^t th^y read the book while nix. one reported having any^^oblems with 

- -.: :-^ ^ ' ' : ■ -■ - - - t^:-"'^ 

the textbook. • Eleven staged that they learned' to use the^ols andl 



machines in the class while only one reported not being abJ^fco^ Use./the 

tools. ' - * / 

Five students reported that they are emp^red while six are not 
employed. Five students said tha-^ they were able to use the skills • 
learned in the class in their ^presen-E Job and six reported that they 
learned somethl^ng which ^^^h^oe useful in a future job placement.^ ^ Tfen • 
students stated/^ that the}/^ would like to have a job wher^ they did the 




kind of work which they' learned to do in the clas§. Eight' studdhts 

-■ - - • - . -^Jv^e^ - -• - , - - - - - _ . - • 

reported liking the class whiliertwo did not like it. Grades were reported 
by rrihe: students and they ranged from A to D with most 'in the C to D aria'. 



Be 
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The questtormaires at East High School were administered by volunteers 
who were hot familiar with the sjbudents or the program. -They may noti^ 

- - • - I - 7 - 

have been able to obtain answers which were as 'complete as those ob-fiaaned 

at West Itt'gh School where the program instructor administered all of 

■ ' ' . ' / • , • " 

the inventories. 

At West High Schodl^ 20 students re^rte|i on 3i vocational education 
classes. Only two' reported dropping the cla^s while 29 reported, that 
they did not drop the 'class. Nineteen said jth&t there was no book 
for the class while 13 reported that there Has a book. Ten students 



indicated that they read the book- ajid only four reported having any 

- --------- -- ■ - - - I- '- ^ - 

.trouble with the book. . Five studehtSl^repbtted that they did not learn 

to use the tools and machines in the class while 26 isaid that they did 

ieam to use them. 

' : Nine students (reported that they were presently employed. Only . . 
one student reip^rted that he -leaLmed anything from the class could 



'^fte^iised at his 'present job while 8 reported that they did riot learn 
^nythlng that could be used; However, 23 indicated that they learned 
something^ that could be used on a future job whijye only eight reported 
that they did not. In addLtion^ i? students reported that theyNwould 
"like to' have a job which made use of the kinds of skills which threy had 
learned while 13 indicated ^that they /would not like isuch a jc/b./ Only-- 
six students reportednot iikiii^*Tjie class while 25 stated that tbey did 
enjoy it. Thirty grades were reported for the classes, ranging from 
A to F with most in the C to D> area. 

^ Apparentlj^ there jiere quite a few students in both schools who felt 
that they^ had been si^ccessfui in vocational education classes. There 
were more students who participated at West ffigh School 'but "^^^ could 
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be due to any number of reasons j including the fact that the questionnaire 
was completed 'more accurately at that school. It is difficult to 
detennine whether or not the RVP progxum has been helpful in placing 
students in vocational education classes and in promoting their ^ 
success in these classes. Such support ndght well be a goal for the 
future if it has not been'^one in the past. 

• The questionnaire could^prove useful in evaluating' each student's 
•^interests as well as his/her success in the vocational classes. If it 
were given earlier in the year, it could help to determine areas of 
difficulty fox the student which could be supplemented by the RVP staff. ^ 

- Vocat ion a l Inv ^nt;Qry-by- Teacher^ • * . 

. After the questionnaire was developed for the students, a 
questionnaire for vocational education teachers was developed to check 
some of the §tu:dents' amswers. This .questionnaire vrets distributed 
at East High School to teachers of students who had completed the 
previous questionnaire. Each teacher wa's asked to complete an inventory 
on the particular student who had reported taking the teacher's class. 

Some of the students had given the wrong name for the class, 
'teacher and other teachers were not available. However, eight forms 
were completed /o^ six students, irLth'Some teachers completing more 
than one form because they had. more'; than one resource student in a 
class # (See Appendix B" for a Hst-p^f the classes and a copy of, the 
inventory;) ' -, ^ /. ^ 

One teacher re^^rted .t^ the ^ student had dropped the class while 
seven re^rted --bimt 'the student had not drppped It. Two of the students 
indicated that they had dropped the, class while the teacher of the class 
said that the student had not dropped it., it. appears that the students 



r 



may riot have understood what was meant by the cjliestiori. Six te^fehers 
.indicated that the student absent from the class morie often than other 
students. Three teachers indicated that there was a book for the class 
atnd two indicated that the student had trouble with the book. Five 
teachers, reported that the student learned to use the tools and 
machiries for the class while one reported that the student did not 
learn to do so^ Only three teachers felt that the student gained , .-^ 
enough skill ^rom the class to use it on a job while six teachers 
indicated that the student ptbbably ehjpyed the cla^s enough to pursue 

. _ _ _ . _ ^ _ ; _■ _ _i _ .. .„-.,.: . 

that t^e of work. Four teachers indicated that the student asked! for 

./:^ _ _ . . . _ _ ' S'" . ... . . . ' . ■ 

extr^'^elp in the class^ while four indicated that the student did not. - - 

X' ------- - - ------- ' 

Five 'teachers reported that theyf^sould have used help from the resource 
room persormei although their comments indicated that they had not 
req^uested such help, in general, the teachers reported somewhat lower 
grades than the s'^i^^nts had repbri^ed for the _ same classes. 

In addition *%b* the questidnis intended to validate the student's 



reports, a ched^iast was added to indicate any areas of particular 

difficulty for 5h'|. student. Five teachers checked three,^^particular 

_ ■_ _a -•^a'^ — _■ "__ " _ ' -1 " — 

areas. These viere^VjAcks skills to complete assignments i" ''Listens to 

instructions bu't still asks -^^t to do," and "Needs much repetition of 

instruction." VG^tnSot transfeS'^^rpm one type of problem to another or 

^i*rom one task to ^ another," was. checked by four teachers. Other problem 



=ii^et: checks. * - 



-S^*'^ TfeLs iT^f^^^xqn could^be very helpful in worI<ing'li^ 
- ^^idSba the student is fira^S^ 

" ■''^^^otircer te^^^.;,obiild try, to helpvtfie :^itu^^ 




fer.;,oqi3Lld try, to helj^ /th^;.'^^^ 
•j'Qibuld also ^oi*k." with, the vocatibn^;;^^^ilj^^ 




WW ' ■^^■MM'^^ 



for Ukck of titf^Jd.iir': ^ the vocational >teacher does not expect the 

student to bb able to. 'ijf^sfer from one problem to another, spe fic 

instructions can be giy^fen for each- separate task so the student can 

succeed. Remarks matfe by the teachers could also provide suggestions ' 

for areas of remediation of compensation for the student. 

In general, the teacher inventories indicated that the students - 

are not performing as. wbll as they think that they are but there still 

^ _>••' ■ 

is a fair amount of success in the vocational classes. Again^ part of 

- ' _ _ _ _ 

the discrepancy may , be due to lack of accuracy in completing the student 



ft 

survey. 



Such an invent^y, administered to vocational education teachers 
early in the year, could be very helpful in designing programs to 
supplement vocational classes. The RVP personnel may wish to develop 
such a siirvey to help monitor the performance of resource students in 
regular classes. 

^if^Goncept Inventory . ^ 

The Coopersmith Self-Concept Inventory was administered to txhe ■ 
resource students at ■'both' high schools in October. In May the inventory 
was. again administered at East High School. Any student v^o had taken 
the inventory in October and who was still 'in the program was retested. • 

Nineteen students completed the inventory at both administrations. 
Eighteen of these were included in the evaluation although there w^s 
some problem with the administration : in some cases. The Inventory is 
a forced-choice format and some of the students were allowed to answer 
by checking both choices on some items. Occasionally, students left ; 
several q;uestions unanswered, in pne case, where a large number were 
not answered^ the inventory was- eliminated. In other cases, where only 



a few answers were ambiguou3, the inventories were included. In 
addition, there maiy have been some (Questions which the ^students did not 
understand. The following results should be evaluated with these 
problems in mind, ^ * : 

The inventory includes a total general score of iOO poinfs and five 
subscaie scores. The first subscale indicates the student's general 
self concept and it is worth 26 points. The four remaining subscales 
include social self/peers, home/parents, school/academic, and openness. 
The openness subscale is intended to evaiustte the student's tendency to 



respond in a socially-acceptable manner or "-^o "fake" the inventory. It 
is assumed: that a high score on the op^janess 'subscale would invalidate 
the test bu*, there is no indication in t^e-'in^ of how high th^t' 

score would have to be. Therefore^ij^o^^it^J^e efiminated for that 
reason although two students on th^ p^fi^^'^and foxir 'on the postteart^^^ 
scored five or more out of eight on tll^^'itibscale. - "^^.V . 

In general^ the inventory i5- ,i^fended tq.^'compirV st\jLdej^^-^^4tiin[ • ' - 

_ j_ _ _^ ^ _ , __ _ _ ■ '.v^^ : • .. 

a group and there is little normative information avaiia-ble.' It "^s « 

been reported that most means are in the vicinity of 70 to 80' wtth^ 

standard deviations of 11 to 13. This refers ^to the total score and no 

information is ^ven onc'the various ^bsdale .scoriss. 

The students at.. East High" School had a mean score on the pretest of 
62.89f somewhat below the mean of most samples, while the standard 
deviation wi^.^i9i,956, somewhat larger than most other groups. On ;the . 
posttest the mean for the East High students had increased to 69.56, 
which ie: only slightly below nio6t groups, while the standard deviation 
had decreased to 1^^^.6901 again closer to the other samples. 

The difference lietween the means on the pretest and the posttest was 

71 
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evaluated using a t-test for correlated samples. The results indica'C'ed 
that on the total iscore the difference between the pretest and the 
posttest waszjtot significant (t = 2.00, p > .05). The results on the 
subscales variedi Gn the subscale indicating general self esteem, the 
mean for the i)retest was 17.22' while the mean for the posttest was i9i39. 
This difference was significant ( t = 2.53f P < .05) indicating that the 
students made' a significant imporvement on their generi.1 self esteem. 
None of the other ^uiacaie scores indicated a statistically significant 
difference. The m^autkO^^ social self/peers increased from 5.W to 5.77 
(t = .81, p>. -05). The mean on home/parents increased from ^.89 to 
5.00 = .25f, P > .05).'* The mean on school/academic increased from 
3.9^ to 4.6t (t = i.26,' p > .05). The mean on the openness subsca\e 
increased from 2.50 to' 3.28 (t = 1.9^, p> .05). It sfll&id be noted 
that the last four subscales ihcluded only eight qeustipns each and it is 
difficult to obtain an improvement which is either statistically or 
'clinically significant with such a small number of it^s. 

In general, these results indicate that the RVP students did not 
have a large deficit on the self -esteem scale prior to the program. 
There was ^ significant increase in the student's general self-esteem ^ 
which would appear to be a valuable improvement. It i$ impossible, ^ 
however,- to determine the cause of such an increase. Perhaps the 
•egular resource program itself produced the increase. It may have been 
aused by successes outside of school. Just tl;e maturity gained in the. 

■ i ■ - - ----- . . . ^ V 

seven, (months between the testings could have been responsible for the 
increase. It is certainly possible that the RVP program contributed to 
this increase. 

Some improvements could be made in future administrations of this 
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^^rentory. Indlvldtial, rather than group, admlni strati on wduld"' ^ 
probably improve accuracy. The i^entory' should be adjninistered in a 
standardized manner with students encouraged to follow the directions 
accurately and complete the entire inventory correctly. . In addition, if 
any cdnclusidhs are to be drawn about the cause of an ^crease JLn self 
esteem, a control group which does not participate in the HVP program 
should also be tested. 

These inventories: could also be used to identify specific axeas 
of need for individual students. If the tests were scored ealrly in the 
year and ^tte»esults made available to the teachers, ^specific needs might 
be i^^^S ^ 

Informal Obgervations . 

_ ;■■ i - . . ^ 

Interviews with resource teachers from each school .and an informal 
, evaluation written by^^^^^.l^^gtju instructor at West High School 

ind±C3.ted several ^tr^^-^^^^^^^aJcnl^ses in the program. Secondary ' 
; ire^ource prbgrammiiig ' ii an^^^a in which little currlcuiuin materiai is 
available. Specific programs -can be located but they usually must be 
axiaptedi^ll^ m^t ind:|vldual needs. One of the prob^Lems with the RVP 
was that there >ra.s no structured curriculum ready for the beginning of 
school.*^ ,':^^ier^>^& ^n ly an outline and the program was developed and 
modified as the year progressed. This led to some frustration on the 
parts of the resource teachers arid the program instructors.' Experience^ 
gained in trying various approaches should be very useful in planning 
■ ^ more ^ructured progratm for the .^future. 

There was some question about whether or not the program to teach 
sur/ival skills was an appropriate part of the R^/P program. The R^/P ' 
igrogram should probably deal more directly with vocational skills. The 



:surv^val skills might better "be tiight the regular resource prograin. 
Scheduling presented atnother problem as having the students attend 
the RVP sessions either indiyiduaiiy or in "a group appeared to disrupt 
the regular resource room pirogi^unming i The approach stiggested by the 
West lagh School progr^ instructor was to work with one group for the 
'entire class period every day for a specific period of timet perhaps two 
weeks a term. . 

Another p;:6blem with the program seems to have been that there were 
no written job descriptions at the beginning of the year. Although 
these were developed and disseminated after the prograim was under^fe^^^ 
there appeared to be some confusion. Resource teachers did hot Icnow ^fhat 
to expect from the program and program instructors were not certain what 
they should be doing, tftis was particularly true when the new program 
instructors were hired in April. A written description of each person's 
specific responsibilities should be available to all personnel so that 



the3iS&,-.^8;j^^ unrealistic expectations. Should it be necessary to 



alteijj':3ob- ^escriptiorfs,' such aitera should be made in writing 

to instlgirf'^thit ;^ iny61v^;l|f adequately informed. x_ 

-- '.li^^ ■"-•'''v^ ■_ ;j _- - __ - -- 
Jhere-'.fi|ac^.>5iany the school system and the community 

which can j>Tov±d.&^'BBTVl6es foT^ students. One important function 

_1 _^ 1 __ _r 1^ J ^ ' '_ 

of the RVP program could be to help students make contact with these 
^ services. Many TOmrauni^y contacts have been made this year and t^se 
'ijjjfljpdntacts should' continue to bliild into a useful network o^ programming 

options. This may have been one of the major accomplishments of thsl 



RVP program. 

One of vocational education teachers at East High worked with 

- - — - - - - - * , 

the R'/P staff to develop a curriculum which should be v«ry,: -helpful to 



h^j^capped students and other students with special needs. He did 
a task analysis of the electronics class with the idea of avoiding Or 
altering any steps that the students could not master a^d helping them 
master the difficult steps. This curriculum should be very usej^til ia "-^ 
the futiire as it was during this school year. * . 

The RVP also arranged to have a special iii^^'-iil a vocational ^<51ass 
to help the students who had problems. * There were some difficuy.ties with 

K . f ^ 

poor attendance on the part of the resource room students but the aide 
seemed to be very helpful to all of the students in the class who ted 
need Of special attention. 



\, Conc3iisio ns . 
^ This was the first year of the RVP program and much of the time vras 
spent in exploration. New prxDgra^Bs were em.mihed and Sahy were tried. 



contacts were made within the school administration that should lead 
to future cooperation among the RVP, the resoiirce program, the vocational 
education program, and the school staff as a whole." Contacts throughout 
the community will ai^p provide excellent resources for the futxrre of the 
program. The explors^tion and development, which was an important part of 
this year's accomplishm^Bts, should provide a solid foundation for future 
piammr^g and programming. 

In evaluating' the RVP^ program, it appears that some of the initial 
goals were ^t better than Others. The career awareness .goal was 



served by having 18 students participate in "out-of-school" career 

: , - : _ ' 

exploration^ and by referring 1^ students to the Division of Rehabilitation 
Services. Future planning. for this go^ might include some career 
exploration within the classroom pro-am and coordination with career , 
counselors' who have already developed programs within the high schools. 



i9 

The program to meet the emplbyinent skills goals appears to have been 

the classaxibm linlts on survival skills. Agadn^ it is questionable 

whether or ilot these would be the most useful job preparation skills. 
0^':^ _ '_ - _ : 

It doe^safj^ar that at least so«ie of these skills were mastered by the 

' ^ / 

students. 

■ . She vpcatiohal 'training goal was apparently not given as much 
emphasis in the prograjn as it might be given in the future. Some of the 
students were successful in completing jregular vocational education 
classes and the ^^vts of their experiences would seem to be useful in 
planning inter'/ention in vocational programs for the future. 

Many of the ^students appear * to have been placed in jobs either during 
the school year or Jbr^ the summer. ' This seems to ,have been one of ^he 
strengths of the pfogrsLm. Many of the students function well In a^-W/;, ,,: , 
employment setting while they do not perform well in schoooi. 
Providing employineht in which the student could learn vocational skills 
would be an excellent approach in helping these students. If they can 
maintain employriieht and the RVP program can support them a^ help them^^^..^- 
with new job skills, the program should be very valuable. 
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Written job descr±|Jt±ons for each member of the RVT staff should be 
developed stnd distributed at the beginning of the school year. If 
IXDssible, this should include the responsibilities^ which the regular 
resource teachers and aides have toward this psfcrticular program. 

A structured curriculum should b'e developed with specific evaluation 

tecf^ques to be used throughout the ye^^; Any modifications in this 

pro gratm should be made only after careful evaluation of the students' 
. - 

participation and achievement. 

Long-range planning should^e done so that the students' needs can 



_. 1 _. . 

be met throughout high school, it may not be possible to meet all 

four program goals for each student in one yeax. An orderly 

progression, through the program over four years should solve thcLs 

problem. : , _ 



Daily journals kept by instructors are very helpful in evaluating 
the p ro g ram and in making changes throughout the year.^ The journals 
should be as specific as possible. " 



Careful records should be kept ^of each student's progress "through 

: L _> _ J " _ _ 

any ^ogram. Evaluation instruments should be 'scored and the scores 
should be recorded. Such rebords should be easily accessible to any 
e valuators. All student work should be dated for future reference. 



Specific results should be made available to the student as sooii 
after^testing *as possible. This provides valuable feedback to help 



the student modify his/her behavior. 



21 , . 

7i instruSents for evaluation should be written ^g> that they determine 

. --^ y . * 

behavioral skills' of- the students, it is important for evaiS^tion 

... t ^ 

instrument^^^^b reflect the goals of the program. 

; ; • . « \ ' ^.. ' 

8. Testing should be geared to the individual student with la lingual • 

_____ ' ' * 

and/or oral testing available for students who have difficulty , with 

specific tests and/or assipime^^. In addition, individu^i criteria 

- I 

should be established for each student as all students may not <be 
capable of completing ea|h assign or q;Uiz with 80^ accuracy, 

9. It is important to make taking an integral part of the program" 
without spending too Sich time in iest administration. The majority 
of the time should be spent in instruction. Behavioral goals could 
be evaluated through observation, including on-the-job visits^ ^• 
rather than relying completely on written examsS^ Records should^ 
be kept of ail observational evaluations.// 




' ^ ' f 

>10J Tests should be administered by someone,^jrno knows SLnd/or understands 

f the students so that the evaluation measures the student's optimum 

performance. Sometimes it is necessary to r'ephrase cjuestibns or to 

present irSormation in a new format so that the student's level of 

masteryycan be accurately assessed. 

11. Pretests should be available for each study unit|sb that the student 
, ^^oes not spend time working on skills that have al^^d^ ^jeerT^stered. 
pretest similar to that used for the prevocationai units could be « 
adapted for use with other parts of the program, including career 
awareness. If the student has already decided bn a realistic 
occupation, it may not be necessary i&plbre other areas.* 



7g 



12, It is important to work closiely with vbcatio-nai 

^ ____ . - ^ ■ _ . ' I 

so that the students receive the maxiipja possibi 

vocational education amd resource departiaents 

^ been niade \ should be strengthened and. ne;^ contact^ 




J 13. An effort should be made/to continues to build comiiTdiiity 

that a variety of programs and job-^oppo^'tunities* 

^ • ■ • * . . -'f X • - 

students i ' : . ^. . 

- - - ^' ' - > _ __ 

14. An effort .should be made to tie classroom ac^tivities to actual 

_ , 

empl6yTnent]fed.lls. ' This, i^^^M- 



add motivation for the students 
as well as ^eeting .vocational training goals, 

_ : _ 1 ' 

15» Recards should be kept,- including iess(^ plans, so that substitutes, 

volunteers, or new personnel can assume responsiMiities with a 

minimum of program, disruption. 

16. Each member of the i^VP staff should make an' effort to follow through 

on all committments ,so that students, parents, and other school 

.personnel will continue to ^in confidence in the program. y 

, ' . • • ' - -'V < 

V 



-- ^ 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INTERVIEW 

Resource students at East High School reported taking the f ol/lowing 
vopatiohal ed>^cation . classes:. - 

■ T-';. ^ ' f • ^ - ' 
* AUto meohanics (^) ^ 

Child development . 

Electronics 

Foods (2) ^ ^ ^ 

ROTC ^ * r 

Sewing V- ' ^ 

Wolill and Metals (3) ' ^ 

Resource students at West fttgh School reported taking the following 
vocational education classes: 

4 _ • • . 

Auto mechanics (5) 
Business education 
Child development 
"Althing (2) ^ ' 




^ ^iecttonlcs 



Foods 

Machine: shop (3) ^ " ' * ^ 
ROTC (8) 
Type . ' ^ 
Wood Shop (2) 
Woods and Metals 



These are reported as recorded by the students. There may be sone 

s 
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•S • ■ '■■ * .23.: . 

difierences between the actual narie of the class and the narrie repotted 

by the students.- For example, soiiiie of the student at East High School 

reported taking auto mechanics whea, in fact^ tfaey were enrolled in the 
small machines -class. However, the classes reported are at least similar 

_ _ . r - 

to those actually taken tjy the students. 




B2 
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■ ''^^•W^^i^^^^^ takinfr--n%f^;|^fe.|^^^ the -top of each column and 

^"p^^ on^ cUlls S:e?ofi^got^^ to tte^j^^eKt class. List 

*7^^4|t^f^ only . J;^.- ^ ^ ^ 



2. 



Clasis, 32 



roD the class? 

w — 



-'3. Vere you absent from this class more 
^^"t®^* .1®S£5 1 or about the s are Is ' > 
■ ^ other classes? ' . 

-y!^;*/. More Less Sar^e 

f f^-l^hy? — - 



■ Was there _a book for the class? 

,>Y€S* 'No : 

- i v^- Dx d y ou - read 'i t ? Yes No 
- -'^^ have any problems with the 

• bopk? Yes — llo 

Escplain: 



'2. \Did you drop, the class? 

^•■ ^Yes_ ^ 

■ Why? " " 



3i Were you absent fron this class nore 
. . often, i^s or about the same as 
your othy^^ classes?^ 



"ore 
Whv? 



Less 



~* Was there a book for th^ class? 
Yes ; No 

Did you read it?. Yes ^ Mo - 
Did you_have any prbblers with the 

b'ook?. Yes No ^ 

ExDJraih: 



Sb' Did you ijeam to use the tools and 
machines in the class? ^ 

^Yes^^ No 

If i?dt, why noi 



5i Did yoa ieam to use the tools and 
machines 'in the class ?^ . 

Yes ^^^^^ " 

If not i why T^ot? * 



6, How did you get along with the other 
>-r^n±>ers of your clas^i? 



; Whds^did you hav« problems with? 



±* How did y^ "get along with the other 
members of yoiar class? 



'■'ho did you have prcblems with? 



'Why? 



"! Do y 6 u , h a ve ^a 5cb ? Yes 



7, Do ybii have a ^bb? Yes- 
What is it? ' ' 



N6 



What is- it? 
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*8i bid.ygu use; toythinK -t^ %^^ rned 

; in this clas$;*;for your job? , -W/^^ .'"^ 

^ Yes ^ib ■■'^ •"1 

. . •; ' ■.•■■5 



9#/ Do you think that yOu learned " ' ; 
anything from this class that you 
would ever be able to use oh a 30b? 

Yes jlo - . - ^ ' - . 

If so j -what? ?~ 



27 



ejass 



8i > Did you use 'anything "'that, you learned, 
^n'this ql^sf^pr your job? ' .:,>' 



,- » * -• - ■ 



>'Do you^itdnk: that you learned 
' any thihif froS-'j^ class that you. 
would eve^.,be^!Sble to use on a job? 

Yes '-^ ^^ - 

If sbi' wha^'i ' * . " 



9. 



10 i Do you think you would like to have 
a job where you did the kind of work 
you leanied in the class? 

^^Yes _ rio ' 

Why 6r why not? ^' '-^ ' f ; 



10. 



Do you thiHfk you would like to have " 
a job where you did the kind of work 
you learned in the ciasis? , • 

Yes --_ Mo :: _ 

Why or why not? i^^V 



in What did you li^e -^besr about the ^. 
class? ■ :f 



11* What^did you 'like best about the 
class? ^ 



12* If^jr^u' could change anythinfr you 
wanted in this^class, what Would 
you change? How? 



12. 



If you could change anv thing ypy 
wanted in this class ^ -what would 
you change? How? -^^i^^ 



13. Who was your teacher? 



Was he/she easy to t^lk to? 
Xes-_ No 



13. Who was your , teacher? 

- ■ 

Was. he/she easy to talk to? 

Yes4. No ' - ; • ^ . V ^ 



lU. Did you ever ask for extra help fror 



1**^ Did you ever, ask for extra help from 

the teacher? Yes No -' 

What kind of help did you need? 



^ Was the teacher able to help you? 

Yes : No 



_ No 



the teacher? Yes 

What kind of helD did vou need? 



V W3S the teacher able to help you? 



^if not, why not 



9 



Yes 



No 



If not , why not? 



'8^ 



class . #1- 



15. Was the teacher a good t6^acheT>? 

. . Yes — :-- no :.— , ^ 
Why or why not? 



v.- 



Class S2 



15» v;as the teacher a good -teacher? 

: Yes No. 

V/hy or why riot? 



#4 



iS"! Did you "like thtS Class? 

. ^ Yes —^-^ Ho - ~ . 

..Why ot why not? '* ■ . 



15, Did M.§u.iike the class? 

W — v-^"^ — . 
Why^ or why no^? 



17. 



What grade did you get in the J I, 
class? ' ' ' 



What grade do you think yon /will 
get on your next report ^^^^ 




17. What griSe did you get in the 
class? # 



Whati'.grade- do you thinR; you will 
^,giet;.pn your next^s?r>eport card? 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INTERVIEW 



Vocational- education teachers at East High School completed interview 



t: 



forms for studeht^^'lafcing the rollowing^^lassesi 
Auto mechaiiids 

' Qiiid,' development .. ■ 'V^' 
Electronics v"^' 
Foods t u : ■ ^ : 



Small engSni^fe ';. ^: ^ 



Woods and metals (3) 



87 



; W« mdiritand. that - ~ — ■ iMr"'~~^" 

•eiyiTOtly^alcing or- h taken youx*i~Siass in 

"Sif are. interested in determining^ our resource_studBnts are performing 
in their other classes. . Wouid you piease answer the following 

questions about i :: i z.. gmd^ return thxs ._ 

purvey to Bo Hjall.^ All answers will be confidential and will be 
*used only to help us structure bur program for next yeart iSank you 
for yoxir heJf). 



1^ Did the student drbp the class? Yes No 

If so, why? ' 

" 2i Wa^ the student absent _frbi this class more often, less , -or 

about the same as other students? More ____ Less :-■ - 

- Sara? ' \ ' 

more , why? ' /w> : . * 

. _ _____ 

3. Was there a book for the class? Yes No . , 



Do you - think the student, read the -book? Yes No 



Did the student have any trouble with the book? Yes ; - ^® 
Explain , 

^* the student. to leaxti -i:0:^tse the tools and machines in 

the class? Yes No ^ ^ ^ ' 




5. /-,_Hqw did the student get along with other membefl^Bf ^ the class? 
Who did the stiicfent h^y^^'prdblems with? ^ 



Why? 

V' ... ..._.. 

6i Do you think the student gained enough skill in this class 
to use it on a job? Yes No ^ ^"^^ . 

If so^ what kind of job? 



7« ER> you think the student enjoyed the wbtSc enough to have a 
iob in a related field or to use thiS skills on a job? 
res No 



Why or why not? 



8« bid the student ever ask for extra help in class? f^s : Ho 

• .. 

What kind of help did he/she ^need? 



9. How cotiid the student have improved in«the class?' 



10. Could the class be modified to. accbrionbdate the heeds bf this 
student? 

. ' ' ' : 

11. Cbuld' the resource roorn personnel-- have helped you with this 
student? Yes No . 

-- - : - • ' ' ' ' ' 

Plelse ejcplain.: , . ' " • 

■'' ' . " ' ' 



12. What grade<s^^ did the student receive in this class 



13« Check any additional items which j^pXy v 



'5 ■ rv 



a« Lacks skills to cdinplete issignmients. « ^ 

b« Cannot copy ft^m the board. 4ccur^ | . . ' 

c. i4Jtehs^^^^|j|tenirt but 'still asks: wKat- '{Jo. ^ ' : i 

d. ?fti|^siPIH^9^'^^ 1^^^ dpes: n6.t unde tMd'' the -concepts . "^^^ > 

e. ^^SSn !;ib0S^npt evensc^pro>^niate the correct wqrd, ^, 

c3^^ta*msfer from one^^type of problep^o another or from 
^e task to another. , ^ . , 

g. Need^ 'mii^ repetition' of ins?t ruction. 

h. pisrig>tslt|ie-^laBs. ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

i. Hesitates to participate in group activfcti^si ^ 

j. tfeually shy or withdrawn ^ _ 

k. ,I*aughs_ or cries inappropriateiy or is^^*s^jS(l^5s^€t. 

1. Lacks self confidence and/or has low seif-inagei^ 4: 

• ^ , , - ^- . ■ %^ 

thank ybu for talcing the tine to corplete this renort. 



ft' 
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S^UDEW^J CHARACTERISTICS 
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' •STUDENT : CHARACTERISTICS 
IN dETAIL • 



SOCIAL AND ^EHAVIORAl C 
A. LOW SELF-CONCEPT ' 



Self-cbriGept is ah attitt/d 
thei person's perception am 
feelings of self -worth. 




gfe basetf oh 



of hlrpself,^ especially his ' 
fispi rations. Individuals with 
ey do not feel good about 



low self -concept often reveal 
themselves 

Individuals suffering from Tow self-concepts frlequently exhibit 
some of the following behaviors 



They fqel fhedinpet^n^ inadequate* and worthless. 



1. Speaksdisparagingly of self. ^ 

2. Is unwilling to attempt new or difficult tasks, 
> 3. Is fearful of n^w situations. ' 

4^. Is excessively shy and-withdrawn.^^^ 

5. Lacks self-reliance; often says ^ *'I c^*t". 

5. Shows eieessive cbhcerh over acceptance cithers. 

7. Is usially unhappy or depressed; sel do 

8. Demonstrates inability to make everyday decisions. 

9. D^embn^rajtes ah inability to accept errors or 
, cbrrejps niis 

"'40. Shbwsi extreme negative reaction to minor failures. 

11. Has slbvenlyi uhk^pt appearance, 

^ 12. Is unable j^^^^ realistically; 
brags or denigrates^^ l^^^^ 

DISTURBED RELATIONS WITH PEEKS 

— — — ' — ! ■ ■ 

Often* the individual with learning problems is a misfit in the 
social group of the elassrobm,^ jDariah among his classmates. 
Examples of this disturbed relations with peers include: 



4. 
5. 
5. 
7. 



Ras no close friends of "chums" in peer group, 
is avoided by others in games and activities.. 
Hits, bites, kicks, or otherwise physically 
assaults peers. s r^v^ 
Is incessathtly teasing. br teased_by others. 
Belittles aeeomplishmeh^pf of others. 
Seeks company of much older or younger children. 
Withdraws from group activities. 



student Characteristics 



■- ■ : 'a^ - 

ConstructjiN^eTationship to cuthorit)^ is often a special problem 

for chiT^][^en ^ith school learni rig difficulties. Adults who are' ( 

It 'responsiit«''¥or the child are often in a quandry when he: 

. ■ - ^l'^" 

l.^fefysesreasonab^ 
^ 2. ^efi|s direct commands. _ 

3. Disobi^s classroom rules- ^^^^ ^ 

4. Encourages peers to disrupt the class or defy adults. 

5. Strike!, bit.es, kicks, or otherwise attempts to in- 
jure offler children or adults. 

6. Kuns away from school or hoipe or leaves the classroom 
^ ^ J- without permission. 

! 7. Steals and/or lies. 

^\ Manipulates adults to his advantage. 
9. Is qverprotqcted; seldom allowed to enter hew age- ^ 
appropriate situations alone or allowed to take V 
respohsibile risks. _ ( 
10. .Is overihduf'ged; "spoiled" by being given i|Qn-con^ngent 
or excessi^^ rj^wards. 

D. OTHER SIGNS^ OF BEHAVIORAb/EHOTIONAL PROBLEMS _^ 

' In addition to maladaptive behaviors related specifically to self, 
peers, and authority, the child with school leaj^ihg prpblems^may 
exhibit a variety of other inapprdp|iate j^espon^s W^^^^ can include: 



^5 ■ 



1. ^ ixfri^ts inaptM-bpriate behav^ fCtrg^ts giverr. context _ 

|:e . i 1 aUgbs when tipmione jj s "hurty; iA|Brp|;ets f i gurjes 
of speech literl^^)/ *%s| J _ 

2. liS oyerly suspic^rl or'^'jetH^^ 

3. Gbmplaihs /Qf'^hy^rkal %pipt^,. pains^'or: fean^ _ 
F mi Wy stressliul satjia ti onsfv^qptfel ai n# ver^ 1 i ttl e 

:l hurt. ' ^ ' ■ ^ ' ' 



4- Is in cafJ9|^pt^^motlbi* ■ 

rnbves^iDbut tffe rooim exbeS^§J^^ 
.5. , Engaps in repetitive» st|fffbt^ec^ motor b^havioy-; has 

'ticsi bites nails i rockrj'etc. - . 
'6. Talks incessantly; frequently taJ^ioQt without perinis- 
sion or interrups conversa'tiom. J 
7. Explains'gnappropri^te behavior by rationalization or 
'-. intel/lectwall^^tion. . „^ - ^ * 

:,J'. Dp^notjsa^ to leariu4rgm-^experjd»; behavior does not 
itiiprbve with usualy d^sc^^pl^h 
•9. Is' retained in grade c^extluded from school. * 
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id. Fails to learn when there is no evidence of intel- 
lectuaU sens^y, or health factors. 

11. Makes meaningless noisesi >\ 

12. Acts impalsively and shows poor judgement; does not 
consider or understand eorisequ(^rices of his ^behavior. 

. 13. is easily distracted; cannot concentrate or attend 
for more th&h f ew minutes. 

DEFICITS IN SPEEen ANB LAf^UAGE 

Individuals' speech and language often betray their_, 
status and intellectual or acadeojlc cotnpehtence* i r|^pg|l' ways , 
One may suspect that the iridivl^il is experiencing an emotionat, 
or academic problem whenj 

.1. Does hot speaL 

2. Speaks only wl]| ^^ jKh td'. ' 
. 3. Speaks with_inampP'iate pitch; voice tod high-pit<\t>ed . 

or too low-pi tcnro^qr age and sex. 
- 4. Speaks^with inappropriate volume; voice too loud or 

^tOT^ soft^' _ _^ - ' ft I. 

5. Jiw irritating vocal quality; voice tod harsfr^ hoarse, 

nasal , etc^ ■ ^ ^ 

6. Speaks with marked dysfluency; stutters i, clutters, or 
otherwise interrupts the flow of speech. 

7. Uses primarily jargon^ neoldgisms, profanity,^ or other 
speech^! napptopriate for a context. 

8. Mis-articulajtes mSriy wd 

9. Has. difficulty learning sighs and symbols. 

lO. £anhot^ interpret dir|ctiohs. _ 

. 11. Lacks ability to describe persons ^ places and things. 

12. Cannot identify.an\ob3ee? from its description. 
" 13. Does not comprehghd simple sentences or familiar'se- 
quences when a part is missing. . 
*. • - - - - - .- - 

OISQRDEREB TEMPQRTAb REbATIONSHlPS ^ 

Orientation in time and ability to sequence events are required for 
adequate social and academic functioning. Individuals with learning 
problems may exhibit some of the foUowing behavior: 

1. ^nbt tel^l a story .in sequence. * : 

2. Does hot repeat ;souhd patterns in order. 

3. Cannot remember a sequence of events. 

4; is chronically- late t absentwnlnded; often ' 

forgets irttiaortance events. 
5! is unable to plait a* sequence of events. 



student Characteristics (cbn't) 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



10. 



to:talk about tF 
Gahridt shift reatdtly from 

easily ebhfused by a 
ebnfuses seas0hs» mohths,' 
ihteryals of time after the^ 
ehildreh learh these ebheepts. 
Gahhbt acquire basic: auditory sequences 
phone numbers, alphabet, etc,^/ 




to, another, 
he. 

d other 
most', 



11, DtSORDERS OF THINKING PROCESSES 



/ 



\ 




A. POOR ABILITY FOR ABSTRACT REASONING 



1. Literal in interpretatiph. i 

2 . Unaware bf humor i h jbkes . 
Unable to get the idea. j 

4. . Bhable tb read between the li.nes. 

5. £acks ability to sblve problems. 

6. Cannot form normal 'judgments. " 

?. Unable tbread with edmprehehsion. 
8. Lacks ability to make inferences 



CONCRETE 



THINKING GENE 

, 4: ■ — \ — ~ — - • ■ 

I. /Uhable tii, generalize. ^ : 

2: Need to dyerlearn. 

3. Unaware of different aspects of: 
or fdea, \ , s _ 

4. Eacn situation is unique siees no similarities 
or differendes between: situations-, new materials. 




e. DIFFICULTIES IN CONCEPT FORMATION^ 



I. A concept can be not' better than the perceptio 

which it is based. If perception^^lack in generalization: 

• -i ^f. eorieepts wi]] likey Jae i^ak|, \ 
"b. ebheej5ts will likely ite resfricted. 



2; 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 





ebheepts will likely/ be bi^re 

Unable to make associif!^^; 
Cannot depl with relationships^ 
Unabl e to group i'Seas i nto 1 og* ca 1 
Lacks ability to categorize. 
Lacks abilitys'to classify. 



onships. 
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b. THjNiqNG-EREQUENtL Y D I S QRGANJZED 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
lb- 



E. 



Responses random and meaningless. 
Lack ofplannlng. 

Vaguenesg - incompleteness. , ^ 
Uneven Cental ability structure. 
Inflexible. 

Gets in his own way. o 
Personal untidiness. • 
New situations cause panic. 
Emotional tbJ^rarice low. 
at directim) lacking. 

iRT-JEKM AND bPNG 'tERH MEMORY 

Memory is tbe retention, recalls and recognition of the 
representations of past experiences. There seems to be 
a propensity to forget such things €is: 

time size points of compass 

dates ' 
months 
seasons 




weiL_ 
volume 
money 






ard. 



blend them. 



family relaj 
niflnber fact* 
length 

Audi tbry^>:^emory Di-stdrders : 

^ a^ Retain or recall information 
Follow^ directions. >^ 
Beproduce rhythrt} patterrfe^^T 
4?cture materia^l 
ReSiember sounds long enotigf 

Poor phonics^_ ^ 
Reproduce Verbally or iri^p^^ing a sequence of syrfibols: 
digits, wbrdSi prases, orally. 

Arithmetic calculations. ' 

Unable to assimilate, stoi^:-and retrieve information. 

Memory Distordera: ' _ ^ ^ 

Not meaniiigf ul -' automatic f rote.) 
Reversal s^i h readi hg and spel 1 i ng . 
Reversals in writing name. - 

Sight words. _ * 

Finding correct page number. _: 
Recall accurately prior viiiial experiences. 
Things in sequence. ^ 
Ariihmeilf'^CJa Te u 1 a t i d n s . 

Difficulty recdgrjizing mistakes. _ ^ _ 

ffistakes made arid once corrected are repeated with 

no attempt at correction. _ 

Reading comprehension (will suffer if long , term 
memory is lacking). j / 



1 




Student CharacteHsttcs (con'ti ; 

j. ■^y -F':ii> 'mmM sometimes autiItic 




^ Versus /fantasy unclear. 
UEjreliabJe? • 

[S frightening^- 
ihterpretatiori; 



G.. FfeQUENT TtiCJUGHT mSEVERATIGfN 



1- 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5- 

6. 
7. 



8. 



^ot truly cohceht^atihg 

- edntinUes to respond or behave a certain way when 
it is no longer appropriated ^ ^ 

- inability to shift from one activity to another. 

- repetitious preoccupied with tnotor activity 

(sharpens^penCilr grinds it to nubbin).^ 

Raises hand - does not know^ answer. 

Abhonnal fixations on ueJinefart ant details. 

Does riot follow direct i9M^56^ ^ . 

Attends to ah i $ilSte CpiR^non\?j thout regaw^d 

for. importance 

Prolonged J aughflPH ■ ^ ^^^^^C^ :^ 

Attentioh^'feontiriuesr/infle ' . . 

(^ternall^ ^ , , • 

iriterrially. ' - _ ' ^ ' . 

earinot reliriquish activity after it reaches culmination. 

Four areas of per^everaiJibn . 

a. behavior. patterns 

b. emotional expen 

c. learriing activities 

d. social, activities 



H. StiORT.AfTENTION SPAN 



di Si- 
anger 



1. Appe$rs^' not atteritive. 
. 2: Lack of motiVatibri. / 
3;. UnwilUhg to attend. 
4.^' Emotional block: di 
W '■' : i^arix 

' sr^j^erirrU^ 

B. . L?cfe5?normal attentroh to events, and eircumstanfee"^ 
• 'that surround him. ' 
7. Fleeting. 



1. OVERLY- M $TRACT -IBg& FOR AGE 

- ; X, Focuses^ on minor 2fetaii|v: 

2. Cannot^remaifl'-fJ^used. 

3. Eviry^ss'fiig^ stifhuL 

4. Di stracted by^^ir^^^ 
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student eharaeterl sties (con*t) 



5. Screen outsuperftuous, extraneous stimuli. 

6. Fleeting attention to irrelevantevents and objects. 

7. Any^pastexperience may inte ^ 

8. Mind shifts randomly from one internal event to another, 

9. Noises, sounds, lights, objects. 



J. IMPAJJ^EB- 



1. ApparentfatJgue extremely quickly. 

2. Hyperawarenest^ ^ ^ 

3. If activity coraple)?^r threatenirt causes: 

a. intensive daydreaming 

b. peribds_bf mental blocking. 

4. Habit of hot seeing. 

5- Habit of hot hearihg. . 

K. IMPAIRED ABILITY TB MAKE BEeiSIBNS: RARTieikARly FROM MAN^ CHOICES 

1. bbses ihterest ih abstract mateHal-;^--^ : y 

2. . tack of normal feedback. " V > 

3. Tries too many activities ahd becomes frustrated. : . : - 

iii; ACADEMie BISABILITTIES - ' 



A. READING DISABILITIES^^ . ^ ^ 

B. ABLTRMETIC DISABIEITIES t • : 

e. SPELLING DISABILITIES z - z . 

D. POOR PBI SUNG, BRITISG* ORzDRAWING ABILITIES z z z z 

SABiABILITY IS PERFORMAGE FROM DAY TO DAY OR EVEN HOUR; TO HOUR 

F. POOR ABILITY TQzORGANIZE WORK. - 

G. StOWNESS.lN FINISHING WORK. z3^ z. i< - 

H. FREQUENT CONFUSION ABOUT INSTRUCTIONS,' YET SUCCESS WITH VERBAL TASKS, 
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QF UTAH 



btPARTMINT Of , 

EDUCATIONAL STUDJES 

SAII* LAKE C'TV LTA^ ?41^. 



September 31 i 198D 



It Is my opinion that the Resource Vbcatidnal Prdgrkih Summary R e port 
for 1979-8G indicates a weli conceptualized program-^which has made a 
serious effort at formative and summattveeValuation. -Thetresulting data 
should be most helpful in the continuing development _oF a quality 
program. Specific recommendations for_thE-futur^ a^ cleai?ly included. 
Sum^ative gain data can be difficult to obtain for this typfe 'tjf rprograrn ; 
their interpretation is also not an easy task. Those include^d in this 
report indicate success' for a firgt'year project. \ 

The case for rieed^ for a program of this type seems welt made. 
The program design is appropriate to this need. 



r 



Ken Pet^son 
Assistant Professor 
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SPECIAL VOeA-TiONAb' SERVieES 



540 Milton Avenue 



Salt take eity, Utah" 84105 



(801) 484-8734 
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